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% Attractive Commissions 
% Choice of Renewals 

% Choice of Plans 

% Liberal Policies 

% Special Features 

% Well-Known Company 
% High Yield Annuities 


Here are Seven Reasons 


for placing your SURPLUS LINE BUSINESS with the 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


% Having recently liberalized its regular commission schedule on policies 
of $5,000 or more, the Phoenix Mutual is now able to offer the same liberal 


commissions for surplus line business. 


% You can choose between two attractive methods of receiving your re- 
newal income. One offers a large annual income for three years. The 


other, a smaller income for a longer period. 


% Since the Company writes both 3% and 314% reserve policies, you 
can offer your clients high-dividend policies with high cash values and rapid 
dividend acceleration, or low premium contracts when low initial cost is a 


major consideration. 


% The provisions of Phoenix Mutual policies are known to be liberal. 
Dividends are paid unconditionally at the end of the first year. Policies are 
issued with or without Disability or Double Indemnity features. The choice 
of plans extends from Term policies (renewable to age 60) to Retirement 


Income policies in their various forms. 


% In addition to other special features which are attractive to clients, you 
can offer the welcome convenience of paying premiums monthly. 


% For more than 10 years, national advertising has been used to make 
the name and reputation of the Phoenix Mutual favorably known through- 
out the country. Consequently, you will not have to sell the Phoenix Mutual. 
Your client will probably approve your choice immediately. 


* A final reason for having a Phoenix Mutual Surplus Line Contract is 
the fact that the Phoenix Mutual offers life annuities at exceptionally low 
rates and has excellent facilities for handling such service. 


For further information, write to the Home Office of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, or to any branch office in your vicinity 
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This Week : 
THE NEW DEAL 


An avowed individualist, James A. Ful- 
ton, president of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, New York, sees opportunity rather 
than a threat to individualism in the New 
Deal. He views the future of the life 
insurance business as one in which the full- 
est cooperation will be demanded from the 
executives of large and small companies, 
wherever located. Excerpts from his address, 
delivered before the joint annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Life Agency Officers Association, 
are printed on pages 14 and 15. 

* * * 


COMPETITION 


Edward C. Stone, U. S. Manager of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
of London, draws a deadline for competition 
insofar as adequate rates are concerned. 
His timely remarks on this subject begin on 
page 6. 

* * * 


LOSSES CONTINUE 


The experience of casualty and surety 
companies during 1932 is reviewed by Louis 
S. Fischer, associate statistician of The 
Spectator, on pages 10 and II. A need 
for more adequate rates is seen in the 
mounting underwriting losses of the casual- 
ty and surety carriers. 


* * * 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Clayton G. Hale, as a fire and casualty 
agent at work, suggests that insurance men 
acclimate themselves to the new atmosphere 
of social consciousness and counsel the pub- 
lic on the steps to be taken toward social 
legislation at the polls on election day. 


Next Week: 
MORTALITY 


A statistical record of the actual vs. the 
expected mortality for nearly one hundred 
leading life insurance companies in 1932 
will be printed next week. The ratio for 
these companies averaged 60.01, the lowest 
for any year since 1925 when the ratio 
dropped to 58.48. 


Serving Common Causes 


TUDENTS of the property insurance industry as conducted 

in America agree that there is an unvarying identity of in- 

terest between the insurance companies and the insurance 
agency organization. Prosperity cannot crown the companies’ ac- 
tivities unless at the same time the agencies are operated upon a 
prosperous basis; the success of the agents is, as well, concurrent 
with and dependent upon the ability of the companies to participate 
in this success. 

When, therefore, any subject is interposed of either temporal 
or permanent nature which affects the property insurance business 
in its dealings with the public for the common good, there must not 
be apparent any indication of a conflict of interest, else a certain 
justly established confidence and belief in the business on the part 
of the public will be undermined. 

In order to establish any code of procedure regulating and co- 
ordinating companies and agents primarily but ultimately involving 
the insurance business in its attitude toward the public, it is essen- 
tial that its promulgation should jointly be made through a group 
of representatives drawn from both major parties. 

When at the instance of the National Recovery Administration 
it appeared necessary for the property insurance business to file 
a code of operation there was the danger, because no established 
and authoritative committee to deal with company-agency matters 
existed, that confusion and dissatisfaction on all sides would result. 
And so it appeared for a time that Washington would be presented 
with one code as designed by the companies, and a second code 
as designed by the agents which nevertheless dealt extensively 
with problems in which the companies were vitally concerned. 
This situation could have resulted only in a spectacle of companies 
and agents publicly and perhaps acrimoniously engaging in a pro- 
longed controversy—a controversy which, regardless of the out- 
come for either group, would be bound in its ultimate reverberations 
to be detrimental to the long-run interests of all concerned. For- 
tunately, this seems to have been averted. 

The lesson to be derived from these developments is this: that 
a need for a permanent committee or authoritative body to debate 
and decide problems of joint concern has always been present; 
that the present situation could have been more effectively handled 
had this committee existed prior to the advent of the N.R.A. code 
question; and finally, that the future welfare of the property in- 
surance business demands its continuance. 

re& VK, 
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Ruinous Competition VS. Adequate Rates 


HE interestingly difficult days of 

the depression have some very 

definite lessons for business men. 
Few are so worthwhile as those which 
have to do with competition. 

For years—indeed, for so long a time 
that it seemed to have become a very 
integral part of business—competition 
as practised was an essential part of 
business life and was considered not 
only “the life of trade” but regarded 
as a worthwhile incident to proper 
business management. The average 
business man looked upon it as a real 
incentive to help him “keep up with 
the times” and to be ever on the alert 
to improve his methods of manufacture, 
distribution, and sales. A keen competi- 
tion brought about better ways of doing 
things and kept one “on edge.” 

Came the depression. With it was 
the indulgence in the great American 
habit of overdoing, swinging the pen- 
dulum in the opposite direction just as 
far as possible. Competitive price 
cutting started and kept up. The in- 
evitable result was the need for lower- 
ing the cost of the articles sold. This 
naturally brought about reductions in 
wages and inferior workmanship in 
manufacture. The more the price was 
hammered down by ruinous competi- 
tion, the more every one connected with 
manufacture, sale, and distribution 
suffered. A veritable vicious circle re- 





sulted; the more the 
price was cut, the 
lower wages went; 
and the lower wages 
went, the more the 
price was cut. The 
competition itself con- 
tributed much toward 
deepening the depres- 
sion. One real object 
of the N.R.A. must be 
to stop and to prevent such ruinous 
competition. 

So much for business in general 
which made many concerns suffer to 
the point of bankruptcy. What has 
happened in the insurance business? 
We have seen a number of companies, 
many of them of good standing in the 
prosperous days, fall by the wayside. 
In almost every instance, as a glance at 
The Spectator charts will show, one 
sees an accumulation of underwriting 
losses; in most cases, year in, year out. 
It is simply not “in the cards” for any 
insurance company that has no angel 
to keep on making contributions to sur- 
plus to suffer year in, year out, under- 
writing losses. Surplus is eaten away 
and finally capital becomes impaired, 
and then follows liquidation with its 
grief for agents, distress for policy- 
holders, and suffering for beneficiaries 
of policies, like workmen’s compensation 
claimants. 


What Makes Losses? 


What makes that underwriting loss? 
It may be bad underwriting, unskillful 
selection of risks, and the willingness 
to write business to make up volume 
at the expense of quality. But, gen- 
erally speaking, in the last analysis, 
we find the trouble to be either being 
compelled by law in some states to 
write business at inadequate rates or 


The Companies Writing Fire, Casualty 
and Bonding Lines Are the Backbone 
of Business Credit. 
Must Be Kept Solvent. For This Reason, 
Competition Simply Cannot Go to the 
Extent of Writing at Inadequate Rates. 


They, Therefore, 


By EDwarD C. STONE 


United States Manager, Employers’ Liability 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of London 


where having the full right to charge 
and to collect proper, adequate rates 
those responsible for the management 
of the company were tempted beyond 
their strength and voluntarily wrote 
business at inadequate rates. 

In times like these, when we seem to 
be emerging from the depths of depres- 
sion, even more than in the dark days 
of that depression, we must get back to 
first principles. We must keep in mind 
the fundamentals. Clinging to these 
will steer us straight. Failing to ob- 
serve the necessary requirements will 
spell disaster. 


Underwriting Profit 


The sane insurance executive has 
surely learned by now that an under- 
writing profit is a real essential to the 
continuance in business of his com- 
pany. While he always has some chance 
to help keep his company going by in- 
vestment income and profit, in the past 
three years that has proved rather a 
“slender thread” by which to help in- 
crease surplus. It cannot now be safely 
denied that underwriting profit cannot 
be thrown into the discard. 

An adequate rate makes for under- 
writing profit; the inadequate rate 
leads straight down to the liquidator’s 
office. Insurance is certainly a highly 
competitive business. It is a most neces- 
sary business. The companies writing 
fire, casualty, and bonding lines are the 
backbone of business credit. They, there- 
fore, must be kept solvent. For this 
reason, competition simply cannot and 
must not go to the extent of writing at 
inadequate rates. If it does, down goes 
the company. It is just a matter of time 
before the liquidator takes charge. 

There possibly may be elaborate sta- 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Turn About Is Fair Play 
By CLAYTON G, HALE 


have spoken here re- 

cently of a noticeable ten- 

dency on the part of the 

public to attempt cures of the na- 

tion’s social problems of the day, 

with “insurance’—unemployment 

insurance, old age pensions, bank 

deposit insurance, to name a few. 

We urged caution against leaning 

too heavily upon the mere term 

“insurance,” and against confus- 

ing it with ordinary reserves or 
emergency funds. 

Turn about is fair play, so let 
us now consider the tendency on 
the part of insurance interests to oppose every 
measure of social insurance as soon as it is sug- 
gested. 

Taken in the aggregate, the social legislation 
thus far enacted in this country probably has ac- 
complished substantially more good than harm to 
both the public and the insurance business. Be- 
ginning with the life insurance investigation of 
some three decades ago, there has been the demand 
for greater regulation of insurance companies, 
which has benefited the public and works no real 
hardship on the insurance business. Then there 
came the wave of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, often accompanied by State funds, which 





clearly has benefited a large part of society—and 
has it really injured the insurance business very 
seriously? In recent years there has been the 
agitation for compulsory automobile insurance, 
which has settled down into financial responsibility 
laws of sound merit, and which definitely have bene- 
fited the insurance business. 

As we look back upon these ogres we find the 
shadows they cast before them were much more 
terrible than are they themselves. Let us not be 
too greatly alarmed over the present proposals, but 
rather, as trained insurance men, let us concern 
ourselves with the methods to be employed. The 
public has a right to expect guidance from us. 

It seems clear we are living just now in an 
atmosphere of social consciousness and social en- 
thusiasm, and that the Western world is following 
some of the footsteps of the Continent. Let us not 
place ourselves in opposition to it—let us counsel 
and advise and control those steps. 

The greatest of the current issues is the double 
spectre of unemployment reserves and old age pen- 
sions, and these have been blocked in a number of 
legislatures, but now are being taken from the 
hands of the legislators and placed in the hands 
of the people. There will be general balloting on 
these issues this fall. An unthinking people will 
vote aye without asking from whence such huge 
sums will come. 

In this situation insurance men will do better to 
inform themselves and counsel the public intelli- 
gently and sympathetically than to content them- 
selves with the voicing of bare statements of op- 
position to encroachments upon the insurance 
business. 








tistical methods for working out on an 


stood and not yielded to. 


There are plain that supervising state officials 


alleged experience basis a series of rates 
for this kind of business or that par- 
ticular line which the wizard rate 
makers think will prove adequate. There 
likewise may be certain risks where un- 
canny underwriters have “a hunch” 
that such and such a rate will carry 
those risks. There may be certain 
equities to be taken into account on 
the pet risks of one company or an- 
other resulting in rates lower than or- 
dinarily should be conservatively 
quoted. There may be some tossing of 
the penny to determine just how much 
of a cut can be made in this rate or 
that with the hope that all will turn 
out well. There may be the willingness 
to take a chance on just one “hot” risk 
because with it goes some “cream busi- 
ness.” 

All these temptations besetting the 
underwriter may not necesarily leave 
him worse off, but if they do, he has 
but pushed his company further down 
the road to destruction. And the sane 
worthwhile executive will do well to see 
to it that these temptations are with- 
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only 100 cents in the dollar at best. 
Just now we are told that there are 
many less than those 100. The result is 
that, if ever there was a time when 
an adequate rate was both advisable 
and necessary, the present is that time. 

If company executives want to toy 
with danger, if they wish to flirt with 
the risk of being driven into liquidation, 
let them charge and collect the inade- 
quate, cut rate. But if they want to 
keep their companies going, if it is their 
wish to contribute to the economic suc- 
cess of the times, if they have a real 
desire to make the N.R.A. succeed and 
furnish greater employment, let them 
adhere strictly to the plan of securing 
adequate rates. 

They can have little cause to com- 


To Write Business at 
Adequate Rates Must 
Ever Be the First Es- 
sential of the Soundly 
\ Managed Company 


will not make or approve adequate 
rates for workmen’s compensation or 
other lines respecting the rates for 
which the law gives those officials rate- 
making or rate-approval powers if such 
executives permit or countenance quot- 
ing inadequate rates on lines where 
they themselves may charge what they 
will. One of the real dangers accom- 
panying the voluntary use of inade- 
quate rates is that thereby a precedent 
for such rates is established in the 
minds of the rate-making or rate-ap- 
proving officials. 

While there are many other competi- 
tive practices that have grown up in 
the business, particularly in the last 
few years, which deserve to be recon- 
sidered and possibly done away with, 
the one practice that stands out for 
the severest condemnation is that which 
leads to the writing of business at in- 
adequate rates. 

To write business at adequate rates 
must ever be the first essential of the 
soundly managed company. Whate’er 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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With the Editors 


Insurance Men Get Together 


IFFERENCES of opinion, domestic 

history notes, are bound to arise 
now and then even in the most con- 
genial family circles. Attack from out- 
side, however, or the renewed realiza- 
tion of a common purpose usually ends 
the disturbance even in homes more or 
less noted for discord among its mem- 
bers. 

In the two divisions of the fire, 
marine and casualty-surety insurance 
business—the operating companies and 
the agents of the companies—it is in- 
evitable there should arise frequently 
questions which are looked at dif- 
ferently from the different viewpoints. 
That has been the case in the past 
and will be the case in the future. The 
agent cannot always feel that every ac- 
tion of the company is for his best 
interests and the company will not at 
all times believe that the agent’s opinion 
as to a course of action he desires from 
the company is as sound as its own. 

But the insurance business, in these 
branches, though possibly lacking some 
of the more sentimental aspects of life 
insurance, is of a nature which involves 
a very decided moral obligation, as well 
as a legal one, to its clients, who, in a 
general sense, are the public at large. 
And, it may fairly be said, this obliga- 
tion is recognized both by the com- 
panies and by their agents. Squabbles 
under the roof usually are ended by 
agreements which have honestly con- 
sidered it. 

No more striking proof of this fact 
is needed than the action last week re- 
sulting from the joint conference in 
New York between committees ap- 
pointed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, representing the com- 
panies, and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, representing, as its 
name tells, the agents. An agreement 
was signed by the heads of these or- 
ganizations and by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the casualty and the 
marine companies. Under the agree- 
ment committees will be appointed 
which will set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for the regulation of the in- 
surance business from within the com- 
panies and the agency organizations. 
The results should prove of benefit to 
both, for it may safely be said that for 
some time it has been the consensus 
among insurance men, whether com- 
pany men or agents, that certain bad 
practices must be eliminated. 

The major provisions of the N.R.A. 
code which the National Association 
voted at its recent convention in Chi- 


cago to be filed at Washington are 
generally known, but it is expected that 
the filing of a code will be deferred 
and, when filed, will reflect the results 
of this agreement of the insurance men. 
It is a fine thing for insurance that 
this getting together has resulted as it 
has, for if the expressed intention is 
carried out sincerely and fearlessly it 
should prove one of the most far reach- 
ing improvements in these branches of 
insurance made in many a day. 





Fire Underwriting in 1932 


ONSIDERABLE seriousness has 

characterized the tone of recent 
statements by fire insurance men in 
close touch with the condition of fire 
insurance underwriting in this coun- 
try. Should insurance men have occa- 
sion to feel that the situation has been 
viewed with unjustified gravity in some 
quarters, The Spectator invites their 
attention to some very convincing 
statistical evidence to prove that im- 
mediate measures are essential to place 
fire insurance underwriting on a more 
solid basis. The study involves the 1932 
underwriting experience of 261 fire in- 
surance companies, of which only 158 
realized an underwriting profit on the 
year’s business. Profits on the whole 








LIFE INSURANCE AND 
THE NEW DEAL 


“41 HAVE every confidence that life 

insurance will harmonize its essen- 
tial activities with the principles of the 
New Deal. Its unparalleled record for 
stability amid all the chaos of the past 
few years creates the basis for its 
greatest opportunity. The agency exec- 
utive, by reason of his leadership of 
the sales organization and its oppor- 
tunity to sense public reactions, must 
of necessity play a major part in the 
solution of the problems which con- 
front us. He must first find sound 
answers to purely agency problems and 
then must contribute to the solution of 
those broader company and _inter- 
company problems which we face. By 
adequately meeting the responsibilities 
of the present situation the agency 
executives will take that major place 
in the scheme of American life insur- 
ance to which the basic importance of 
their task entitles them."—James A. 
Fulton. 








exceeded losses, but the margin was 
narrow enough we believe to justify 
the genuine concern with which ex- 
ecutives and the field force are cur- 
rently viewing the problem. 

The underwriting profit of the 261 
companies was 2.5 per cent, or exactly 
one-half of the 5 per cent underwriting 
profit recognized by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
as reasonable maximum. From the 
total underwriting profit of $739,519,- 
602, these stock fire insurance compa- 
nies last year incurred losses of $382,- 
985,309, or 51.8 per cent, and under- 
writing expenses of $337,794,549, or 
45.7 per cent, leaving an underwriting 
profit of $18,844,793, or 2.5 per cent. 
Whatever opinion one may hold regard- 
ing the adequacy or inadequacy of a 
5 per cent underwriting profit, it is 
manifest that prompt and decisive 
steps are in order if fire insurance un- 
derwriting is to continue at a profit at 
all. The seriousness of the situation 
would be mitigated somewhat if in- 
vestment income could be relied upon to 
offset the inadequate return from un- 


derwriting as it once did. An invest- 
ment profit now, however, does not 
exist, as the analysis shows. In 1932 


these same fire insurance companies 
realized a net earned investment in- 
come of but $4,981,734. Not only have 
interest, dividends and rents been sub- 
ject to substantial reductions in recent 
years, but what remains is cancelled by 
losses on investments. Last year the 
261 companies embraced in the analysis 
earned interest, dividends and rents 
of $76,105,309, to have it almost entire- 
ly wiped out by a $71,123,575 loss on 
investments. 

With investment returns in the near 
future obscure at best, it is plain that 
the underwriting operations must be 
placed on a basis where they will yield 
a more reasonable return if surplus 
funds and reserves are not to be sub- 
ject to further diminution. This is a 
problem as vital to the policyholder as 
to the insurance man, for with rate 
cutting and other unscrupulous com- 
petitive tactics, reserves cannot be con- 
served for the policyholder’s protec- 
tion. 

It is true too that underwriters can 
do much to improve the condition by 
devoting greater care to the selection 
of risks. Risks with an excessive hazard 
have made a generous contribution in 
recent years to an increasing propor- 
tion of losses. The agent owes this 
service to his honest clients, to the com- 
pany he represents and to himself. 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, in his 
annual tabulation for The Spectator, 
reports that the average death rate 
from tuberculosis for 59 American 
cities, with 
lation, reached the lowest point on 
record in 1932, or 56.3 per 100,000 
compared with 174.4 in 1910. 





The joint meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries is held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 





Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries on non-forfeiture 
values, warns against the tendency to 
carry the inducements of liberal sur- 
render and loan values in the life in- 
surance contract to extremes. 





Scott Fitzhugh, general counsel of 
the Columbian Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Memphis, Tenn., for 
eleven years, is elected president to 
succeed Lloyd T. Binford, who re- 
signed upon the advice of physicians. 





John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual 
Life, is elected chairman 
Association of Life Agency officers, 
and E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville, is elected chairman of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at the joint annual meeting of 
the two organizations in Chicago. 





George L. Williams, vice-president 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, dies of heart attack 
at age of 56 years. 





The Farmers Union Life Insurance 
Company, a new stock company, is 
formed at Des Moines, lowa, to rein- 
sure and replace the Farmers Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





Stockholders of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company of Richmond, Va., 
approve recommendation of directors 
that capital be reduced from $1,000,- 
000 to $500,000 and that the reduc- 
tion of $500,000 be transferred to 
surplus account. 





Earle Bailie, chairman of the board 
of the Tri-Continental Corporation, 
announces the acquisition by his 
company of a substantial stock in- 
terest in the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company. 





Hugh Phillips, vice-president of the 
Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, is made presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding the 
late George O. Stratton. 





A loan of $7,500,000 to finance the 
purchase of preferred stock in the 
Maryland Casualty Company is ap- 
proved by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 





O. B. Ryon, consulting general 
counsel for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, dies at his home 
in Streator, Ill. 
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/—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 








EVERAL years ago, when the bail bond 

situation in New York and environs was 

particularly “odoriferous” and there was 
genuine company cencern over the direction in 
which the business was going, The Spectator 
made a special editorial effort to unearth some 
of the dirt and institute effective reforms. 

The Central Bail Bond Bureau was in some 
respects a child of The Spectator and at the 
time high hopes were held for the accomplish- 
ments that were possible for it. A few weeks 
ago this bureau was discontinued, largely be- 
cause conditions outside the province of reput- 
able surety companies prevent them from offer- 
ing the service to reputable people in need of it. 

It may be said now that the established surety 
and bonding companies have washed their hands 
of criminal bail bonds. It was once considered 
that some classes of this business could be 
written as a service to assureds and at a profit 
to the companies. Conditions indigenous to this 
particular line indicated that it could be handled 
effectively only through a pool. This was tried; 
found, in the long run, wanting, and finally dis- 
carded. At this writing, companies which 
formerly were interested in the coverage and 
were instrumental in establishing the bureau are 
distinctly not interested in any aspect of the 
problem. 

I am informed by people who are familiar with 
the intricacies of bail bonding that a company 
pool could only be successful if supplemented by 
a strong organization of the principal ‘agents en- 
gaged in this field. One would be sanguine, in- 
deed, to entertain hopes for such an organization. 
Meantime the business of corporate suretyship 
suffers from the reflected ingloriousness of al- 
leged “bonding” companies. 
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a 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


President Roosevelt, by putting the 
United States into foreign markets 
as a purchaser of gold, serves notice 
of his decision to carry to the limit 
his program of a managed currency 
and his experiment of attempting to 
raise American prices through manip- 
ulating upward the price of gold in 
terms of dollars. 





Export trade of the United States 
reached $160,000,000 in September, 
the highest figure recorded since 
December, 1931, and a gain of more 
than $28,000,000 over the August 
total, while imports declined from 
$154,981,000 to $147,000,000, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended October 
28, 1933, according to the New York 
“Herald Tribune," closed Monday at 
121.00 and closed Saturday at 122.65. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.35 and closed Saturday at 32.37. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week, closed Monday at 85.12 
and closed Saturday at 84.77. 





Average hourly earnings,in Septem- 
ber increased 6.8 per cent, average 
weekly earnings |.1 per cent, number 
of persons employed 2.8 per cent 
and average hours per week declined 
5.2 per cent, the figures for all wage 
earners combined in the 25 manufac- 
turing industries reporting to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 





Following the completion of ship- 
ments against third-quarter contracts, 
steel buying has reverted to a hand- 
to-mouth basis, production dropping 
to 31.8 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to the "Iron Age." 





The value of automobiles sold at 
retail in the United States during 
September increased 77 per cent over 
September, 1932, but was 14 per cent 
below the figure for August, the 
Department of Commerce reports. 





Wheat advanced 5!/, to 7 cents on 
the Chicago Board of Trade last week 
under heavy speculative demand, in- 
spired by buying of cash wheat by 
government agencies for relief pur- 
poses and the advance in the price 
of gold. 





Cotton futures last week forged 
ahead on news of new monetary 
plan, but slowed down later in the 
week, final prices being $1.55 to 
$1.90 a bale net higher. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 21, totaled 
650,482 cars, a decrease of 13,576 
cars from the preceding week, but 
an increase of 8,497 cars over the 
corresponding week of 1932. 
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Casualty and Surety Underwriting Losses Continue 


LTHOUGH the beginning of 
casualty and surety insurance 
in the United States dates 

back many years, it has been within the 
last thirty years that the business has 
undergone marked expansion. Many 
forces have contributed, the most im- 
portant of which are: The development 
and use of automobiles, both private 
and commercial; the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation acts and the 
expansion of their scope; the increase 
in the use of machinery; the develop- 
ment of burglary and theft lines; and 
the rapid expansion in the fields of 
finance, construction and industry in 
general. 

These forces, together with many 
others, supply the reason why casualty 
insurance has become an indispensable 
factor both in the lives of individuals 
and in the conduct of private enter- 
prises. The institution of casualty in- 
surance is founded on certain immuta- 
ble economic principles, indemnifying 
against losses both individuals and cor- 
porate bodies. With the rapid develop- 
ment of both industry and casualty 
insurance in the past 25 years, some 
casualty carriers developed tendencies 
departing from the fundamental eco- 
nomics and the scientific principles of 
underwriting. This condition explains 
to some extent the wide difference of 
opinion on underwriting, and is a bar- 
rier to the adoption and development 
universally recognized and 
scientific underwriting policy. More- 
over, there seems to have developed in 
the past few years a feeling on the 
part of the insuring public that the 
casualty insurance companies have 
unlimited resources and that inasmuch 
as the underwriting of business is 
based on favorable percentages in the 
long run, the insurance company can- 
not lose. That this attitude is far 
from the truth is evident from the 
underwriting experience of casualty 
and surety companies in the past sev- 
eral years. 


of any 


For Adequate Premiums 


E. C. Stone, United States manager 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., writing in this issue 
of The Spectator, says that to get an 
underwriting profit, an adequate pre- 
mium is necessary. The rate must be 
adequate enough to pay losses and 
expenses and to leave a small margin 
for profit. If competition be so keen 
and ruinous as to bring it about that 
insurance companies do not charge 
and collect an adequate rate, it is but 
a question of time before the compa- 


Increase in Premium Rates 

Essential to Continued Ex- 

istence of Casualty Car- 

riers; Compensation Prob- 

lem More Pressing Than 
Ever 


By Louls S. FisCHER 


Associate Statistician 


nies indulging in that practice fall by 
the wayside. 

We have seen conspicuous illustra- 
tions of this in the last two or three 
years. One needs only to look up the 
underwriting records of any one of the 
companies forced into liquidation to 
see how true it is that it is only a 
question of time before the accumula- 
ion of underwriting losses drives the 
company into liquidation bringing 
about distress to policyholders and 
much grief to agents. 


Experience Generally 
Unsatisfactory 

While it is generally agreed that the 
casualty and surety insurance com- 
panies are entitled to a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit of 5 per cent, never- 
theless the fact remains that during 
recent years the casualty and surety 
companies’ underwriting experience 
has been, on the whole, uncatisfactory. 
In some lines, notably workmen’s com- 
pensation and surety, and particularly 
in the past three years, the casualty 
companies have suffered excessive un- 
derwriting losses. In compensation 
alone it is estimated that in the past 
six years carriers have suffered under- 
writing losses in excess of $100,000,000. 
It is generally assumed that the wide 
diversification of lines underwritten 
creates stability of earnings and ensures 
consistent experience. While it is 
true that the aggregate earnings of 
casualty companies have reached a 
level in the past which showed reason- 
able earnings, the fact remains, never- 
theless, that most casualty lines are 
unprofitable today and that few, if 
any, companies are able to show under- 
writing gains. 

During 1932, 175 casualty and 
surety insurance companies having 
total admitted assets of $1,015,849,624, 
suffered an underwriting loss of 3.9 per 


cent, or $23,810,640 on an underwriting 
income earning of $613,977,515. This 
is equivalent to 14.5 per cent on its 
capital investment of $155,000,000. 
How long can these companies continue 
to experience such huge underwriting 
losses? 

Losses incurred during the year 
amounted to $341,438,542, or 55.2 per 
cent, while expenses incurred amounted 
to $301,141,158, or 48.7 per cent of its 
earned income. Net earnings from net 
interest, dividends and rents earned 
amounted to $39,504,211, while the 
write-off on securities was $26,741,454 
for a net investment gain of $12,762,- 
757. 


Profits and Losses 


Companies decreased their 
and voluntary reserves by $29,869,794 
and with the income from transfers 
from capital to surplus, etc., closed the 
year 1932 with total surplus gains of 
$48,364,330. After absorbing the un- 
derwriting losses and setting aside 
sufficient reserves to make up the dif- 
ference between actual and market 
values of securities, there was a loss 
in surplus for the year 1932 of $15,- 


special 


349,800. A recapitulation of the totals 
follows: 
Underwriting and Investment Profits and 


Losses of 175 Casualty and Surety Insurance 


Companies During 1932, as Shown in the 
Casualty Year Book 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 1931 $180,564,894 
Underwriting Exhibit 
Premiums earned. . aoe 613,977,515 
Profit from underwriting profit 
and loss items 9 .  +4,791,544 
Underwriting income earned.. 618,769,059 
Loss from: 
Losses incurred 341,438,542 
Underwriting expenses in- 
eae weeeeee 301,141,158 
Total losses and expenses in- 
ee $642,257,700 
Investment Exhibit 
Net interest, dividends and 
rents earned........ $39,504,211 
Profit on investments. . —26,741 454 
Total investment incom? $12,762,757 
Gains in Surplus from: 
Underwriting .......... $23,810,640 
Investments .......... 12,762,758 
Miscellaneous ......... - 29,542,418 
Decrease in special, voluntary 
or contingency reserve. ... 29,869,794 


Total surplus gains. .... d$48,364,330 


Losses in Surplus from: 


Dividends declared to stock- 
I i obits oars hide c$12,574,203 
Increase in special, voluntary or 
contingency reserve........ 51,139,927 
Total surplus losses...... $63,714,130 
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Increase in surplus during 1932 —$15,349,800, 


Net surplus at the end of year. 165,215,094 
Ratios 
Ratio to Underwriting Income 
Earned 
Losses imcurred.............. 55.2 
Underwriting expenses incurred 48.7 
Underwriting profits.......... —3.9 





clncludes $2,182,421 dividends paid to 
policyholders and $1,669,154 net amount to 
home office. 

dincludes $10,246,125 surplus paid in, 
$10,039,604 surplus contributed and $22,- 
108,592 transferred from capital to surplus. 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in the casualty and surety insur- 
ance business of recent years, has been 
the organization of the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for casualty insurance. This confer- 
ence was organized in 1922 by general 
conference of all stock companies 
transacting casualty insurance in the 
State of New York. The conference 
has adopted a set of rules governing 
acquisition and field supervision cost 
for casualty insurance. Among the 
many important activities of the con- 
ference are the following: 

(1) Classification and definition of 
agencies; (2) definition of acquisition 
and supervision cost; (3) limitation and 
regulation of cost; (4) promotion of 
cooperation between the companies; 


(5) discussion of commissions and 
agency problems. 
In the main, the total outlay for 


acquisition and field supervision cost 
to any company in the conference is 
not permitted to exceed certain per- 
centages of gross premiums and it 
was the desire of the conference to keep 
down the cost of insurance to policy- 
holders and to eliminate and prevent 


undue waste and expenses in the 
acquisition of business. 
The tabulations of the schedules 


called for by the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit is embodied for the first time 


in the 1933 edition of the Casualty and 
Surety Insurance Year Book. The re- 
sults and the individual underwriting 
gains and losses, as well as the sum- 
mary from all classes written by these 
carriers during 1932 is shown below. 

It will be noted that although some 
increased rates in compensation and 
other allied lines were granted by the 
insurance departments during 1932, 
nevertheless the result has been that 
the companies operating in New York 
State and doing a nation-wide busi- 
ness, suffered an underwriting loss of 
$26,098,153, for a ratio of 4.9 per cent 
on an underwriting income earned of 
$535,480,821. A perusal of these lines 
will show that compensation again 
stands out with underwriting losses of 
$17,681,103 on earned premiums of 
$95,766,207 for a loss ratio of 18.5 per 
cent. 


Compensation Losses .- 


There are many factors which have 
contributed to the development of the 
huge underwriting compensation losses 
in the past years, some of the more im- 
portant being as follows: 

(1) Industrial boards; commissions 
or the courts have adopted almost uni- 
formly the practice of liberality in 
interpreting the compensation acts; 
(2) The inclusion of industrial disease 
and the extending of the scope of the 
act beyond that originally intended; 
(3) The increased cost of medical, sur- 
gical and hospital services and, (4) A 
greater realization on the part of 
employees of the benefits they are en- 
titled to. The delay in effecting the 
change in rates in states which exer- 
cise rate control has resulted in 
abnormal losses. 

The next largest single factor con- 
tributing to the underwriting loss is 
surety business which suffered a loss 
of $18,669,776, or 49.7 per cent of its 
underwriting income earned of $37,- 
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593,243. This condition can be at- 
tributed to the impairment of the 
financial structure which in the past 
three years led to the downfall of 
many banks throughout the country. 

On the credit side of the picture, 
however, we find that automobile prop- 
erty damage, and its allied lines— 
automobile collision, property damage 
collision and other, which are not ex- 
posed so readily to economic conditions, 
have been able to maintain its record 
of consistent underwriting profits. We 
find that automobile property damage 
shows an underwriting income of 17.8 
per cent or $8,276,179 on underwriting 
income earned of $49,158,117, while 
burglary and theft insurance shows an 
underwriting gain of $3,988,066, or 
13.6 per cent. In 1931 we find that these 
same carriers had a loss from under- 
writing of $56,294,180, or 9.2 per cent 
on the underwriting income gained of 
$610,633,234. Again we find compen- 
sation leading the unprofitable field 
with a loss in this class of business of 
$23,262,132, or 19.1 per cent. Surety 
lines, which earned $45,523,471 in 1931, 
suffered an underwriting loss in excess 
of 50 per cent or $24,071,194. (See 
table below.) 

While underwriting losses had de- 
creased from $56,294,180 in 1931 to 
$26,098,153 in 1932, there was a decline 
of $75,152,413 in earned premiums dur- 
ing the year, so that comparatively the 
results from underwriting were even 
more unsatisfactory in 1932. 

An analysis of these facts will indi- 
cate that casualty carriers cannot con- 
tinue to exist indefinitely in the face 
of these excessive underwriting losses. 
It is apparent that the companies are in 
need of immediate relief in the form of 
adequate and therefore increased pre- 
mium rates, and a complete revamping 
of the compensation structure and rates 
governing it. 





N ienen” > ok UNDERWRITING RESULTS OF COMPANIES 
YORK STATE IN 1932 


SRATING IN NEW 





NATION-WIDE UNDERWRITING 
OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE IN 


OF COMPANIES 
1931 


RESULTS 








Ex- Ex- 
Losses penses Losses penses 
In- In- In- In- 
curred, curred, Net Gain curred, curred, Net Gain 
Ratio Ratio From Ratio, Ratio Ratio From Gain, 
Premiums Per Per Under- Per Premiums Per Per Under- Per 
Earned Cent Cent writing Cent Earned Cent Cent writing Cent 
Accident ......... $34,699,357 58.1 50.1 —$2,866,354 —8.2 Accident ......... $36,620,235 53.4 53.0 —$2,360,905 —6.4 
arr 15,604,868 74.9 39.9 —2,313,520 —14.8 PME xieeeedenes 17,198,550 63.8 42.7 —1,122,502 —6.5 
Auto liability..... 73.581.914 54.6 47.3 —3,260,629 —1.9 Auto liability...... 173,211,099 60.3 48.7 —15,656,770 —9.0 
Liability other than Liability other than 

Pe s2« tvken wen 50,964,681 44.1 59.0 —1,563,616 —3.1 eee ere 51,408,236 40.3 60.0 —187,033 0.3 
Workmen's compen- Workmen’s compen- 

RRA pega 95,766,207 71.7 46.8 —17,681,103 —18.5 Ce. a aaa oes 121,552,232 73.3 45.8 —23,262,132 —19.1 
ES aed dak ane 42,638,383 51.1 50.3 —599,486 —1.4 rae 42,271,301 50.1 52.0 —894,427 —2.1 
rae 37,593,243 87.6 62.1 —18,669,766 —49.7 DG ceeneecewes 5,523,471 89.6 63.3 —24,071,194 —52.9 
Piate gilass....... 9,656,434 40.6 54.1 507.663 5.3 Pinte S0OG8...<... 10,541,247 38.6 54.2 762,117 7.2 
Burglary and theft 29,416,162 38.8 47.6 3,988,066 13.6 Burglary and theft 30,510,833 38.8 50.9 3,210,223 10.5 
Steam boiler...... 6,715,307 11.1 76.5 828,806 12.4 Steam boiler...... 6,905,752 10.9 81.8 506,496 7.3 
Engine and ma- Engine and ma- 

Se sveences 3,257,679 14.8 §2.8 1,087,525 32.4 ee 3,793,319 19.3 69.2 437,932 11.5 
Auto property Auto property 

damage ........ 49,158,117 3 5 48.7 8,276,179 17.8 GREED 24sc6<s% 55,377,674 39.1 49.4 6,352,284 11.6 
Auto collision..... 6,658,624 3.3 46.1 704,305 10.6 Auto collision..... 8,623,121 53.7 46.1 16,841 0.2 
Property damage Property damage 

and collision and collision 

other than auto. 2,353,124 25.8 48.0 614,055 26.2 other than auto. 2,499,756 32.7 48.9 460,507 18.4 
PE Mit icersdes. enileime prs ee eee oa CHOGEE.. vécnsercuus 2,636,452 80.9 46.7 —727,054 —27.6 
DSR Rc.ss caneetina ane o- . scmmemetanesn “as ree 992,475 25.7 51.2 229,637 23.1 
Miscellaneous ..... 6,664,485 50.9 45.4 259,408 3.7 Miscellaneous 967,481 53.3 45.5 11,800 1.2 

See <usueas $535,480,821 54.0 50.9 —$26,098,153 —4.9 c. aeererrs $610,633,234 58.0 51.2 —$56,294,180 —9.2 


(a)Included with miscellaneous. 
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“CAKE AND PENNY TOO” 


The new Family Income Rider applied to the In- 
come for Life Plan (at age 65), which Fidelity 
originated, meets the demand for the economic 
“eake and penny too.” The Rider may also be 
applied to the Endowment at 85 plan. 


The Panorama of Youth 


What does a young lad see before him, these 
days, as he stands upon the threshold of maturity 
and contemplates the future? 


If at all capable of thoughtful analysis, he sees 
in his mind’s eye a passing panorama of urgent 
requirements which are to play a prominent part 
in the drama of his life. 


Offers New Opportunity 
Here is opportunity to sell the man who likes the 


Family Income plan, but thinks of his own needs 
first, or who must be content with a small contract, 
or who is not a preferred risk, or who demands 
greater disability benefits, or who wishes to reduce 
the period of extra premium payments. 


In reasonable sequence, he will see: 


1—The need for a finished education 


2—The necessity for a job 


Write for information 


3—The desirability of a wife and family 
4—The need of a home 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


5—The necessity for protecting dependents, titania: tiiatg: lini iii 


and 














6—The desirability of a competence for old 
age. 








If he is a wise young man, he will come to 


know that all of these needs, except numbers two 
and three, may be guaranteed by Life Insurance. 1 8 () M I I I I O N S 


Also, he will learn that saving begun early in 
life will soon become a fixed habit, and that no 


e 
saving which he will ever undertake will be as paid to 


satisfactory as the saving for a purpose—be the 


intent to finish an education, to secure a home, 
to protect dependents, or to build up a compe- BENE FICIARIES 


tence for old age. 


Life Insurance is the most scientific form of 
saving for a purpose. 


Since organization in 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 1879, this Company 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hie: willl. wv ek ak 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN $180.555,021.46 to 
the beneficiaries of 


| SHIELD POLICIES. Bankers Life policies. 
Ordinary Life eile Payments to benefici- 


rT vate), 11a Industrial Life Insurance aries in 1932, alone, 
LIFE AND Health & Accident Insurance 
ACCIDENT aggregated $10,324,- 


Total claims paid 33 years ending 

















COMPANY 


SMIELDS 


“oer December 31, 1932, $90,391,949.36 123.57. 





| €. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, Pres. | 


THE NATIONAL. 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. | 
Home Office, National Building 


|'NASHVILLE - - - ~~ TENN. | 
Tune in on WSM 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
ESTABLISHED 1879 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 


Distinction 


PONIUIEVUTSIVUUNAUAUSLUUUETASOOITOTLOE TULARE 
National Life 
and Accident, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


ULULOALAAUENU AULT 


ACING Memorial Square, which is 

a magnificent plaza built by the 

State, city and county as a civic 
center plumb in the heart of Nashville, 
stands the home office building of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company. The building which located 
on an elevation commands a magnificent 
view of the city, was erected in 1923 at 
an approximate cost of $1,000,000. The 
building which has a frontage of 150 
ft., originally extended back some 70 ft. 
In 1928 an extension was put up on the 
Union Street side of the building mak- 
ing that section 150 ft. deep thus con- 
forming exactly to the main fronting 
on Seventh Avenue. As the building 
now stands, it is in the shape of an 
L. The next addition will be another 
wing opposite the Union Street side 
thus giving the entire structure a U 
formation. The company is not con- 
templating the erection of this addition 
in the immediate future or at this time 
as the present space appears to be 
adequate. 

The home office building of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident is the soundest 
type of structure possible insofar as ma- 
terials and construction methods are 
concerned and it possesses also attri- 
butes of serviceability and beauty. Its 
entire composition is of steel, concrete 
and stone. The main lobby is finished 
in Tennessee walnut and suggests more 
the appearance of a spacious home than 
an office building. The floors in the 
main lobby are of marble and an im- 
posing marble staircase leads to the 
second floor. The executive offices pre- 
sent an unusually attractive appearance 
and are quiet and restful, the floors 
in this section of the building being 
finished in a rubberized material. All 
fioors above the first floor are of con- 
crete and are finished with battleship 
linoleum. 
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The entire building is used for home 


office purposes exclusively. There are 
no rental spaces in the building and 
all the floors above the first floor are 
open, there being no divisions or com- 
partments. 

On the top floor of the building, which 
is 100 ft. above the street level, is 
located the WSM radio studios and 
executive offices. Programs of the WSM 
station are broadcast from this loca- 
tion. The 878-ft. tower is perhaps the 
tallest radio tower in America. Also 
on this floor is located an emergency 
hospital splendidly equipped and con- 
taining five beds. 

The details of the National Life and 





Accident building are notable for their 
modernity and completeness. All the 
windows are Campbell metal windows 
and the first floor is equipped with at- 
tractive Venetian blinds. The windows 
on all the upper floors have sliding 
shades. 

The building has its own plant for 
generating electricity although it has 
a service whereby the municipal elec- 
tric light service can be connected at 
any time. In the basement is an up-to- 
date sprinkler system. The entire build- 
ing in fact, is as nearly fireproof as 
can be built which is evidenced by the 
fact that the structure enjoys the low- 
est insurance rate in the city. 








Prudential Field Force 
Meeting at Atlantic City 


President Edward D. Duffield Sees 
New Era of Progress in Prospect; 
Improvement in Last Four Months 





Thus far the last half of 1933 has 
brought marked improvement in produc- 
tion and general business conditions 
in life insurance, according to the ex- 
perience of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. This cheerful re- 
port was made by President Edward D. 
Duffield at the opening of a series of 
meetings of the field forces at Atlantic 
City this week. Approximately 450 
representatives from Pittsburgh and 
the State of Pennsylvania generally 
were in session Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. A still larger group from Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Wilmington are 
expected to be on hand for Thursday’s 
meeting. 

President Duffield and a number of 


other home office officials addressed the 
group, speaking optimistically of the 
immediate future prospects. Mr. Duf- 
field declared that the depression is 
now definitely of the past in its major 
aspects and that the time has arrived 
for life insurance men to get out and 
sell the protection that the record of 
past years demonstrates to be essential 
to the sound progress of the nation. 





New Directors 


W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company, and 
John B. Byrne, president of the Hart- 
ford Connecticut Trust Company, have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. 





The Fidelity Mutual on Nov. 1 joined 
the group of companies which has 
adopted the uniform rate for its an- 
nuities, according to an announcement 
recently issued to its field. 
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James A. FULTON 


“I have every confidence that 

life insurance will harmonize 

its essential activities with 

the principles of the New 
Deal.” 























HAT are the essentials of 
the New Deal? 

It is an attempt to give 
business of all kinds an opportunity at 
self-regulation so as to obviate the ne- 
cessity for more drastic governmental 
regulation. It gives to all kinds of 
business the opportunity to itself agree 
upon certain rules and regulations 
which will further the interests of the 
business as a whole and of the national 
welfare. 

. « a 

Does life insurance of necessity be- 
come a part of this national plan? 

The answer of many people in the 
business is “No.” They cite the case 
of Paul vs. Virginia, where the Su- 
preme Court decided that insurance 
was not interstate commerce, and say 
that therefore life insurance does not 
legally come within the category of 
businesses which must set up their 
method of self-regulation and harmon- 
ize themselves with the great national 
plan. To many this is an unsound 
viewpoint. 

Regardless of the Supreme Court, 
regardless of Paul vs. Virginia, any 
business which is so impressed with the 
public welfare as life insurance, any 
business which is such an integral part 
, of the economic life of the nation, must 
sooner or later bring itself into com- 
plete and absolute harmony with the 
national plan, or society will find a way 
to force it to do so. 


* * + 


Assuming that this is true, what are 
the primary principles of the New 


Deal? It seems to me they are es- 
sentially two. 
First: That no individual unit in- 


side a business shall indulge in any act, 
competitive or otherwise, which, while 


a THE LOOK AHEAD 


An Individualist Looks at the New 
Deal and Finds It Satisfactory From 
the Viewpoint of the Life Insurance 
Executive; Excerpts from an Ad- 
dress Delivered Before the Life 
Agency Officers Convention 


By 


JAMES A, FULTON 


President, Home Life Insurance Company 


it may further the interest of that in- 
dividual unit in doing so, damages un- 
fairly other units and the business as 
a whole. Back of this principle lies the 
restriction in the various codes which 
have been adopted in unfair price cut- 
ting and the compulsory maintenance 
of minimum wages. 

The second great principle is that 
the business itself shall indulge in no 
practice which damages the general 
welfare. 

* * * 

Assuming that life insurance must 
of necessity bring itself into harmony 
with these two principles—what are 
the methods which must be used to ac- 
complish this, and what are the prob- 
lems to which we must address our- 
selves? 

It seems to me we must develop more 
adequate machinery for unification of 
effort and for the constant interchange 
of opinion, with a view to ironing out 
those many and perplexing problems 
which arise from a conflict of individ- 
ual interest. 

The major problems we face are not 
the problems of big companies or of 
small companies. They are not the 
problems of the East, the West, or the 
South. They are the problems common 
to all companies and all sections. The 
leaders of our business representing all 
companies, all sections, and all interests 
must find time and means to sit down 
in a spirit of conciliation and with an 
attitude of business statesmanship, 
brush aside minor differences, and find 
a solution to our pressing and common 
problems. 

+ * * 

What are some of those problems? 

I am going to start with one which 
is far removed from agency considera- 


tions—which may seem to you to be 
rather abstract—and yet which illus- 
trates directly the principle that no 
business has a moral right to do any- 
thing which damages other businesses 
and therefore the nation as a whole. 
The thing I have in mind is the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. I should 
like to illustrate concretely just what 
I mean by citing a typical situation 
which practically all of us have seen 
duplicated in cities throughout the en- 
tire country. 
* * ~ 

Here is a city with a section contain- 
ing, let us say, a large number of office 
buildings or hotels. In these office 
buildings or hotels, savings banks, life 
insurance companies and individuals 
have invested their money. They ade- 
quately serve the section in which they 
are located. Then some one comes 
along and builds a new skyscraper— 
perhaps an office building or perhaps 
a hotel. It empties dozens of struc- 
tures around it. It destroys their value 
and imperils the investments of other 
institutions and other people. The 
mortgage on that new property may 
be perfectly safe and yet, in any 
planned national economy, the company 
that made that loan would be doing an 
unsocial act. 

I believe that in the investment of 
life insurance funds in the future, the 
questions which must be asked about 
any proposed investment are (1) What 
is the genuine need for the project to 
be financed, and (2) What effect will 
that project have on the legitimate in- 
vestments of other people? 

Incidentally, if any such test had 
been applied in the investment of life 
insurance funds in the last few years, 
much of the investment grief with 
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which companies are currently wrest- 
ling would have been avoided. 
*” * * 

But let us turn from this abstraction 
and tackle some of the concrete prob- 
lems which we face as agency men. In 
doing this, I should like to relate it to 
companies—to agencies—and to indi- 
vidual agents. 

First, as to companies. 

I have heard it expressed in recent 
years that there are too many ‘com- 
panies and too many small companies. 
Personally, I believe that the young 
company and the small company have a 
distinct and legitimate place in the 
scheme of things in American life in- 
surance, provided—and this is a big 
proviso—that they arise out of a legiti- 
mate need, address themselves to the 
meeting of that legitimate need, and 
avoid attempting to duplicate services 
which are already being more adequate- 
ly performed by existing institutions. 

oe * * 

What do I mean by this specifically? 

I will illustrate by taking two types 
of companies. You will recognize both 
types of companies as having duplicates 
in many places. 

The first company started with no 
particular idea as to where it could 
render service and therefore properly 
justify its existence. As a result of 
some one’s commendable ambition, it 
merely started in business. It looked 
at the fields in which older and larger 
institutions were getting the business 
and attempted to duplicate what the 
older and larger companies were doing. 
Generally, it did not succeed. Too of- 
ten it set up conditions which were 
damaging to the business itself. 

x x * 

The other company started as a re- 
sult of the same commendable ambition 
on the part of some group of individ- 
uals, but with an ambition coupled 
with a bit more vision. The manage- 
ment observed that the older and 
larger companies were in a given ter- 
ritory getting most of their business 
from certain centers of population. 
They saw great stretches of territory 
undeveloped and great numbers of 
people who were receiving inadequate 
life insurance service. They ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of giv- 
ing that territory and that group of 
people adequate service. As a result, 
they not only provided insurance for 
people who would otherwise, in many 
instances, not have had it, but they 
found a market for their product with- 
out excessive costs of acquisition and 
they secured profitable business which 
enabled them gradually to extend their 
sphere of usefulness. 

* * * 

Let us turn now from the company 

angle to that of the agency. 
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It seems to me the same principle 
applies here. Too often, I think, we 
have been disposed to look with en- 
vious eyes on the apparently produc- 
tive fields of the agencies of other 
companies and have attempted to du- 
plicate the activity in those fields; 
whereas, a sounder course would have 
been to have searched out the commu- 
nities or sets of people in the same 
field who were not receiving life insur- 
ance service and proceed to give it to 
them. Life insurance companies and 
agents could learn much from the way 
certain companies in other lines of 
business study a particular field with 
a care entirely unknown to us. We do 
many things unusually well, but care- 
ful covering of a given territory, be it 
a county or a part of a city, is not 
among them. 

The same principle can be carried 
even further and applied to the indi- 
vidual agent. 

All the way through the principle 
combines sound social planning with 
hard-headed business expediency. 


* * * 


What are some of the other things 
where, from a company and agency 
standpoint, we must begin to think 
more of the business as a whole? 

There are probably many of them. 
However, time would forbid exploring 
the field too broadly. There is one 
thing in which I think many of us have 
been highly deficient. It is this: 

We all recognize that the crying need 
in life insurance agency affairs is 
strong, effective and trained manage- 
ment in the field. Obviously, no company 
is making its reasonable contribution 
toward the solution of this problem 
for the business unless it is carrying 
forward some planned and continuous 
activity looking to the proper train- 
ing of men for agency management. 
Here again the good of the _ busi- 
ness as a whole coincides with the 
necessities of individual companies. 
If there is a company here that is not 
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carrying on some planned activity to 
build general agents and managers 
rather than merely attempting to re- 
cruit them on the spur of the moment, 
when the necessity arises, then that 
company is not only not doing its share 
for the business as a whole, but it is 
adopting an extremely short-sighted 
policy for itself. 
* * * 

In this connection, I am sure all of 
us realize the splendid contribution 
which the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has made in providing 
schools of agency management held 
periodically in the United States and 
Canada. 

* * * 

I think of another place where life 
insurance must sooner or later har- 
monize its activities with the principles 
of the New Deal. 

In every movement in the National 
Recovery Act an outstandjng factor has 
been the elimination of unfair compe- 
tition for the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, and, above all, for the indi- 
vidual worker. Unfair competition in 
other lines of business has been in 
sweatshop labor, in child labor, and in 
excessive hours. We do not have 
sweat-shop labor or child labor and, 
with all due respect to the men in the 
field, I doubt that many of them work 
excessive hours. 

We do have an abuse, however, 
which, in my judgment, is just as inde- 
fensible from the standpoint of the 
great group of life insurance salesmen 
as any of the evils I have named, and 
that is the practice of allowing great 
groups of people who are not actually 
in the life insurance business to come 
in and take commissions which prop- 
erly and legitimately should go to full- 
time life insurance representatives. 

* ok * 


I am not going to take any dogmatic 
position on this occasion on such a 
highly controversial question as part- 

(Concluded on page 38) 





"The American nation has entered into a new era 
in which cooperation is playing a far larger part and 
individual competition a lesser part. 

"The primary principles of that new era are that 
no business shall indulge in any practice which is 
harmful to Society as a whole and that no unit inside 
a business shall indulge in any practice which is harmful 
to the business itself or unfair to the other units. 

"For the protection of our business we must jointly 
consider these problems and arrive at remedies. No 
company or set of companies is big enough that it 
can afford to stand apart and not cooperate to the 
utmost in the solving of our joint problems." 
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Selective Recruiting 


Urged by Stevenson 


New Chairman of Agency Offi- 
cers Delivers Stirring Address 
at Final Session of Joint 
Convention in Chicago 





The final day, Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
of the joint annual meeting of the As- 
sociation cf Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau was devoted entirely to the former 
organization and the morning session 
was crowded with addresses and re- 
ports. In the afternoon Guy C. Smith, 
general sales manager, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Libby, McNeil & Libby, spoke on 
“Selective Selling” and James A. Ful- 
ton, president of the Home Life, spoke 
on “The Look Ahead.” 

James A. Stevenson, vice-chairman 
of the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers, presided at the meeting and he 
combined his programmed addresses on 
“Some Present Problems and Trends” 
and “What the Agent Himself Can Do” 
in one address which proved one of the 
most interesting and valuable features 
of the entire convention. Mr. Steven- 
son said that the more he had listened 
to the speakers at the convention the 
more he was convinced that while it 
was true the agency organization needs 
new blood it was equally true that there 
should not be pumped in such a great 
quantity of new blood that apoplexy 
would result. He advocated selective 
rather than wholesale recruiting. The 
new organization had his approval, but 
he advocated that it should be secured 
without too much overhead, and he 
showed himself a strong champion of 
the old organization and referred to 
the fact that the older ones had stood 
the gaff and he inferred that too much 
stress was frequently made at agency 
meetings upon bringing in new men 
as the one and only solution of the 
many problems of production. A re- 
juvenation of the old by intimate per- 
sonal contact with the new was to be 
desired. 

Mr. Stevenson urged that normal 
producer should not be handicappped 
by a critical attitude on business and 
he emphasized the importance of em- 
ploying facts rather than guesses in 


Rail Investors Want 
Assured Protection 


Life insurance investment officials 
have indicated clearly to N. B. Hadley, 
chief of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s bureau of finance, and as- 
sistant to Joseph Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Railroads, that they will 
not feel free to make further invest- 
ments in railroad securities until the 
Government discontinues its past ten- 
dencies to protect R.F.C. loans at the 
expense of the carriers’ bondholders. 

It is believed that the findings of 
Mr. Hadley, procured through question- 
naires sent to leading life companies 
of the nation, may influence the passage 
of legislation at the next session of 
Congress aimed to protect the bond- 
holders and open up the flow of badly 
needed capital into the transportation 
systems of the country. 





Northwestern Mutual 
Cuts 1934 Dividends 


The new scale of dividends, payable in 
1934, will be reduced approximately 25 
per cent under the present scale, ac- 
cording to recent announcement by the 
executive committee and board of trus- 
tees of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The extent of this 
reduction is accounted for in the fact 
that most companies made substantial 
cuts during the past two years while 
the Northwestern Mutual continued 
payments for the current year at 95 
per cent of the 1929-32 scale. 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the company, said that if 
the business improvements’ which 
started this summer continues and war- 
rants such action, the surplus accumu- 
lated through the reduction will remain 
in the general contingency fund subject 
to future distribution to policyholders. 





arriving at conclusions. He also pointed 
out that the “jumbo” policy is not in 
such high favor as once was the case 
and said that he was seeking business 
between the range of five and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Regarding the 
much discussed budget control as a 
cure-all for the situation he did not 
show as much enthusiasm as has been 
evidenced by some insurance men and 
he warned against the over-training of 
the agents, but argued for a most care- 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Life Presidents Plan 
For December Meeting 


Fred A. Howland to Be Chair- 
man; Government, Education, 
Journalism and Business Repre- 
sented on Program 


President Fred A. Howland of the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., will be the chairman 
of the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. The convention will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on Thursday and Friday, 
December 7th and 8th. This is dis- 
closed by an announcement accompany- 
ing invitations to attend the two-day 
gathering which are now being sent to 
executives of all life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and Can- 
ada and the insurance supervisory of- 
ficials of the two countries. 


“Resources and Resourcefulness— 
America’s Great Reserves” will be the 
theme of the meeting, the announce- 
ment states. Leaders in a number of 
important spheres will join the life in- 
surance executives in discussing vari- 
ous aspects of this subject. Govern- 
ment, education, journalism and the 
business world will be represented on 
the platform in addition to life insur- 
ance. 

The official announcement by the as- 
sociation outlining the scope of the 
convention states: 

“A spirit of confidence in American 
character and American principles per- 
vades the preparations for the associa- 
tion’s approaching twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention. Advances in civiliza- 
tion are made through periods of hard- 
ship as well as during periods of pros- 
perity, as evidenced after each major 
and minor depression of the past. 
Today, as in the time of our forefath- 
ers, adversity should prove a character 
builder, a balancing medium and a 
stimulus to overcome difficulties. 

“Without minimizing the distress of 
recent years, it is clear that funda- 
mental factors retain their underlying 
importance and must be considered in 
any survey of current affairs. In har- 
mony with this thought, the program 

(Concluded in next column) 
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Sun Life Actual 
vs. Expected Mortality 


The reserves held against the policies 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada have been compiled on a 
Northern basis, that is, the Om (5) 
Table of Mortality, and the expected 
mortality shown in the Gain and Loss 
Exhibits filed with the different State 
Insurance Departments are, of course, 
on the same basis. The expected mor- 
tality figures used in computing the ac- 
tual to expected mortality for the years 
1923 to 1932, inclusive, for the Sun 
Life, published in THE SPECTATOR, issue 
of August 24th, were taken from the 
Convention Statements. 

The company, however, has recently 
given some publicity to their actual vs. 
expected experience, making due allow- 
ance for sub-tropical and tropical busi- 
ness. The operations of the Sun Life 
are almost world-wide in scope, and the 
company writes a substantial amount of 
life insurance in sub-tropical and trop- 
ical zones where the anticipated mortal- 
ity is higher than that existing in the 
more temperate areas. The percentages 
of actual to expected mortality over the 
past decade rang from three to four per 
cent lower than the percentages com- 
puted strictly on the Om (5) Table of 
Mortality. They follow:—1923, 60.8 
per cent; 1924, 57.3 per cent; 1925, 50.3 
per cent; 1926, 55.3 per cent; 1927, 
51.4 per cent; 1928, 56.4 per cent; 1929, 
59.4 per cent; 1930, 57.6 per cent; 1931, 
54.3 per cent; 1932, 58.2 per cent. 








for our convention is being planned 
on the basis of confidence in America’s 
assets—material and human. The 
wealth of this equipment suggests the 
theme for the meeting: 

“Representing a wide range of ac- 
tivities, leaders from various fields and 
sections will dwell upon different as- 
pects of our central theme. The ed- 
itor of a leading newspaper of the 
Middle West will present views from 
the grain belt and bring to the plat- 
form a broad journalistic perspective. 
Contributing the voice of state admin- 
istration to the discussions, the gov- 
ernor of a central state will take up 
some vital questions from the guberna- 
torial standpoint. From a great east- 
ern university will come a noted econ- 
omist with an important message. A 
business leader will journey from the 
Pacific coast to take part in the de- 
liberations. An eminent citizen of 
Canada will speak from the viewpoint 
of our neighbor country to the north. 
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PROMOTED BY CONTINENTAL 





D. Miley Phipps 


Announcement of the appointment of 
D. Miley Phipps as superintendent of 
agencies for the Continental Assurance 
Company of Chicago, has been an- 
nounced by G. F. Claypool, executive 
vice-president. This makes the fifth 
promotion accorded Mr. Phipps since 
he joined the company in 1926. 

He joined the company after three 
successful years as a producer in 
Sharon, Pa. He was soon made agency 
supervisor in Pennsylvania, home office 
supervisor in 1927, director of field 
service in 1929, and assistant secretary 
in 1931. He will continue to hold the 
duties of the latter two positions. 





Harry R. Cunningham 


Harry R. Cunningham, president of 
the Montana Life Insurance Company 
of Helena, Mont., died, Oct. 27 at the 
age of 65 years. He was president of 
the American Life Convention in 1921- 
22 and was long active in the councils 
of that organization. 

Mr. Cunningham was a member of 
the Montana legislature in 1894, and 
from 1896 to 1901 was assistant file 
and journal clerk of the United States 
Senate. He was elected State auditor 
and ex-officio insurance commissioner 
of Montana in 1904 and reelected in 
1908, and held that office until the 
latter part of 1911, when he resigned, 
and became the head of the Montana 
Life Dec. 15, 1911. During Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s tenure of office as Insurance 
Commissioner of Montana, he held the 
position of secretary of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Life of Virginia Agents 
Meet at Indianapolis 


Approximately 500 representatives 
and officials of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia attended a regional 
meeting of the $500,000 club following 
a dinner Oct. 28 in Indianapolis. An 
entertainment program for the visitors 
and guests was given under the direc- 
tion of D. E. McDonald, Indianapolis 
district manager. 

H. P. Anderson of Richmond, Va., 
division supervisor, was the principal 
speaker. Others who appeared on the 
speakers’ program included H. L. 
Austin of Columbus, Ohio, president of 
the $500,000 club, Harry McClain, 
Indiana insurance commissioner and 
Mr. McDonald. Dr. W. E. Miller of 
Detroit, Mich., and Dr. J. E. Wytten- 
back and Dr. Roy Grider of Indian- 
apolis, were guests of honor. 


Mutual Benefit Issues 
New Refund Annuity 


A new cash refund life annuity has 
been announced by the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., according to John S. Thompson, 
vice-president and mathematician. The 
contract provides for an immediate life 
annuity in return for a single premium 
payment, with the further provision 
that at the death of the annuitant any 
excess of the original single premium 
over the sum of annuity payments 
made and the final pro rata payment 
will be payable to the annuitant’s 
estate. 


Pan-American Appointments 


Ted M. Simmons, manager United 
States agencies of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company, announces 
the appointment of five new district 
managers for his company. 

The new managers are E. J. Hicks, 
Seminole, Okla.; Richard G. Kent, 
Evansville, Ind.; C. S. Ramsey, Mis- 
hawaka, Ind.; R. C. Ward, Mobile, 
Ala., and Hughey Johnston, Windsor, 
Mo. 


Healthy Industrial Record 


The Conservative Life Insurance 
Company of America reports the fol- 
lowing condition of accounts in the 
monthly premium (industrial) depart- 
ment as for Oct. 20—as a whole the 
company had gross arrears of 4.1%, 
advance payments of 86%. 
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Continue Opposition 
to Unfair Criticism 


Robert G. Richards, C. L. U., has 
been appointed chairman of the Fron- 
tier Safety Committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. This commit- 
tee was established by the conference 
two years ago, its object being to keep 
track of unfair articles, cartoons or 
radio broadcasts which might throw a 
wrong light on the business of insur- 
ance or of insurance agents and to se- 
cure corrections wherever possible. Mr. 
Richards gave a report of the work 

. which had been done by the committee 
at the annual meeting of the confer- 
ence at Briarcliff, the last week in 
September. Associated with the com- 
mittee in this educational work are a 
number of leading fire, life and cas- 
ualty underwriters, as well as insur- 
ance journalists. It is interesting to 
note that the Life Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently organized at Chicago, 
made provision in its constitution for 
the same committee and accepted Mr. 
Richards as joint chairman of such a 
committee, acting on behalf of both 
organizations. 


Far East Company Awards 
Agent Trip to World's Fair 


After a contest lasting three months 
among the agency force of the Insular 
Life, Manila, P. I., D. B. Ambrosio, 
second assistant general agent of the 
company at Manila, P. I., was awarded 
a free trip to the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago. Mr. Ambrosio 
will visit the life insurance companies 
in the United States in order to ob- 
serve the office methods and practices 
in vogue among these companies with 
a view of introducing some of these 
when he returns to the Philippine Is- 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York and Ohio 


Now growing faster than at any 
time during our 61 years. If you 
would like to grow with us, 
write in confidence with details 
of your experience to: E. Parker 
Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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lands. He is also designated as repre- 
sentative of the company to attend 
agency conventions and similar meet- 
ings which may be in session while he 
is there in the United States. This is 
the first time that a local company 
sends one of its agents to the United 
States. 

The Insular Life has had a very suc- 
cessful year during 1932. The business 
in force, the total admitted assets and 
the surplus increased by appreciable 
amounts and the ratio of actual mor- 
tality to be expected was the best in 
many years. 


ERRATUM 


An error has been called to our at- 
tention in the figures of the Brooklyn 
National Life Insurance Company as 
presented in the Life Year Book. The 
ratio of earnings to interest required 
should read 146.75 per cent, instead of 
as shown in their Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit. 











LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Life Insurance Stake 


In University Training 


Life insurance companies have a 
fundamental interest and vital state in 
university training for business, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph E. Heilman, dean of 
the school of commerce of Northwest- 
ern University. He summarizes his 
reasons as follows: 

Because of their fundamental educa- 
tion in economics, the students who 
graduate in business, believe in the 
rights of private property; freedom of 
contract and freedom of enterprise. 
They constitute a bulwark against red 
propaganda and communist socialism, 
and therefore are in favor of perpet- 
uating the capitalistic system in which 
life insurance companies have such a 
stake. 

Schools of business emphasize the im- 
portance of life insurance both in 
courses taken generally and in special 
courses and therefore promote a more 
favorable attitude by students. 

These colleges cooperate with the 
chartered life underwriter movement 
because they recognize its great possi- 
bilities. 

They furnish a source of supply 
from which to draw and train recruits, 
a source that companies have not taken 
advantage of. 

They impress the function of risk and 
risk bearing in modern economic sys- 
tem, directly in insurance and indirectly 
in other courses, and the students there- 
fore are sold: on the idea of insurance. 





Subscribers Get Refund 


Life insurance managers and gen- 
eral agents of Chicago were pleasantly 
surprised with a refund of 18 per cent 
on their contributions toward the ex- 
pense of entertaining the recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, at the first fall meeting 
of the managers and general agents’ 
division of the Chicago Association 
held recently. The meeting was in 
charge of E. B. Dudley, manager of the 
Travelers. 





Replica of Lincoln Cabin 


A cabin office, as near an exact re- 
plica of the Abraham Lincoln Hodgen- 
ville, Ky., cabin as possible, has been 
put up by J. P. Manley, district agent 
for the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company in San Angelo, Tex. The log 
cabin has proved splendid advertising, 
being located on the most traveled street 
in San Angelo, right in the downtown 
district. 
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"Games of Chance 
and Life Insurance" 


The above was the title of a book 
written by Edmond Hoyle, who lived 
during the seventeenth century, but 
whose authority in rules for card 
games has become traditional. Onward, 
the agency bulletin of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, states that Hoyle also 
was the author of “Annuities and How 
to Secure Them for Yourself,” an ef- 
fective treatise, to judge by the manner 
in which his fellow countrymen, the 
English, have secured them for them- 
selves. 


Old Age Security Now 
Holds Public's Interest 


George H. Thobaben, managing di- 
rector of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association, sends in a clipping 
from the Cleveland News. This clip- 
ping, a feature article, urged upon the 
readers of the paper a greater appre- 
ciation of the benefits and practica- 
bility of the annuity, and it recounted 
a number of cases from personal 
knowledge of the writer where fortunes 
had been lost when a mere part invested 
in annuities would have assured a com- 
fortable old age. Anent these unfortu- 
nates, the writer says: “Many of 
those people today are old and hope- 
less, having lost all they had during 
the past few years. Rather than trust 
to the trained judgment of a great 
insurance company acting under the 
strictest laws of our government, they 
kept their money ‘where they could 


, 
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handle it themselves. 





Massachusetts Mutual 


a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
More Than Two Billion Dollars of 


Insurance in Force 











Who's Afraid of 
The Big, Bad Wolf? 


“Not I,” says the busy man; “Not 
I,” says the healthy man; “Not I,” says 
the prudent man. Then, according to 
the story told in an attractive pamphlet 
published by the Pacific Mutual Life, 
the busy man worked himself to death 
and left his family without means to 
carry on; the healthy man suffered an 
accident which left him permanently 


disabled (yes, the Pacific Mutual still | , ps . 
writes disability) but the prudent man, | Recovery and Life Insurance,” deliv- 


laid up for repairs for a solid year was 
insured, and he suffered no monetary 
loss. His family would have had no 
fear of the big, bad wolf even though 
the illness had taken a more tragic 
turn. The moral of this very timely 
tie-up with Walt Disney’s popular 
theme is, of course, inescapable. 
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Ome Rider-- 





can he attached to a wide 
~ variety of company policies 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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AS | LIVE 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


HERE is something inspiring in 

nearly everything that is said or 
done in America today. A sort of a foot- 
ball spirit, as if a team that had en- 
tered the field with nothing more than a 
determination to hold down as much as 
possible the score of the opposition had, 
in the middle of the third quarter, 
found themselves on an equal footing 
with their opponents and every indi- 
cation pointing to slow disintegration 
on the other side. Of course, the boys 
who entered the conflict handicapped 
by doubts as to their ability to prevail 
over the opposition gave no outward 
sign of this frame of mind. They 
slapped each other on the rump re- 
soundingly and said “Come on, gang, 
let’s go to town!” And they looked 
ferocious, and said that fundamentally 
everything was all right; a lame knee 
joint was ninety per cent a mental 
condition, anyway. But, just the same, 
deep inside, they had their doubts. 


* * * 


T shows in everything, this improved 
morale. Especially in our lead- 
ership, where it will do the most good. 
Take Roger Hull’s address, “Industrial 


ered last week at the meeting of the 


| St. Louis Association of Life Under- 


| 


writers. What would that have been 
one year ago, in all probability? Why, 
“The Depression and Life Insurance.” 
Not that I maintain Mr. Hull, per- 
sonally, would have chosen such a title, 
but it would have covered exactly what 
everyone felt and consequently talked 
about. Now it is “recovery” and the 
concluding words of Mr. Hull’s talk 


| again emphasize the trend of feeling 





and improved spirit when he quotes 
from the national convention theme: 
“Face the Future with Courage 
Through Life Insurance.” About six 
months ago the entire American na- 
tion was told to “Face the Future 
Unafraid.” The positive “With Cour- 
age” reflects a healthier condition. 


. & * 


N a practical way this more cheer- 

ful outlook has made itself felt in 
the improved production of life insur- 
ance generally during the past few 
months. Particularly in the sale of 
annuities and in the improved produc- 
tion of industrial insurance during the 
month of September. There is an index 
to reemployment more accurate than 
census tabulations. 
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Well Known Broker Now 
Agent for New York Life 


Appointment of James L. Martin, 
formerly a senior partner in the well- 
known brokerage firm of Pynchon & 
Company, Chicago, which closed its 
doors several months ago, as a 
full-time agent in the Clearing House 
branch of the New York Life, has been 
announced by Frederick Bruchholz, 
agency director. Mr. Martin has been 
designated by the estate of the late 


Eugene E. Andrews, who until his 
death last month was one of the larg- 
est personal producers in the country, 
to service Mr. Andrews’ accounts. Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, automobile manufac- 
turer, is in this latter group. 





Adolph F. Menges, vice-president of 
the National Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of Madison, Wis., died re- 
cently at his home in Madison. He was 
one of the founders of the National 
Guardian Life. 











€ 
. 


times?” 


. . is Union Central’s 
answer to the question every agent has asked him- 
self: “How can I make my prospect see the vital 
necessity of adequate life insurance even in these 


Through brief, convincing presentations, 


supported by sincere, dramatic advertising in lead- 
ing national publications and over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System, the 


prospect is able to see 


life insurance as something of immediate im- 


portance. 
applications. 


Phe 


And the agent sees results in more 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Stock Life Companies May 
Sell Shares to the R.F.C. 


Three Other Rulings Affecting Life 
Insurance Issued by the Illinois In- 
surance Department 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Illinois stock life 
insurance companies, are authorized to 
issue preferred stock for acquisition by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is an opinion from Attorney Gen- 
eral Otto Kerner just released by Di- 
rector of Insurance Ernest Palmer. In 
his letter of inquiry, Mr. Palmer said 
that “several Illinois life insurance 
companies are considering this matter.” 





Three other opinions affecting life 
insurance also have been released. 

As to the stock the opinion reads “I 
am of the opinion that (1), a stock 
life insurance company may issue pre- 
ferred stock with the consent of all 
holders of outstanding stock; (2), that 
a stock life insurance company in 
process of organization may not issue 
preferred stock at the same time com- 
mon stock is being issued.” 

The opinion further rules that if the 
right to subscribe is not waived by the 
stockholders, the issuance of additional 
stock must first be offered to the pres- 
ent stockholders for a reasonable length 
of time. 


The other opinions provide that 
guarantee fund certificates issued by 
assessment concerns must be qualified 
under the Illinois securities act; that 
the reserve fund of a fraternal bene- 
ficiary society can be used only for the 
payment of death and disability claims; 
and that special assessment vouchers is- 
sued by municipalities are not legal in- 
vestments for life insurance com- 
panies. 


Dinner to New President 

Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel of the West Coast 
Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, recently elected president of the 
American Life Convention, and Gerard 
S. Nollen, president of The Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, new mem- 
ber of the Convention’s executive com- 
mittee, were the guests of honor at a 
dinner given at Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, last Wednesday. The visit of 
President Keesling and Mr. Nollen to 
the St. Louis headquarters of the 
American Life Convention was in ac- 
cordance with an established custom. 
While in St. Louis, they conferred with 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and 
general counsel of the Convention. 
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Reinstatement Campaign 
Produces Good Results 


Protective Life Salvages Nearly Fifteen 
Hundred Policies In Drive Under 
Direction of Service Bureau 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 30 — Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham reports that 
up to Oct. 1 this year it has reinstated 
$2,791,774 worth of life insurance, a 
total of 1428 policies, as results of a 
campaign in charge of J. C. Delony, di- 
rector of policyholders’ service. About 
52 per cent of the reinstatements have 
been by mail according to Mr. Delony. 

The campaign has been directed to 
those whose lapsation has not extended 
over one year. To them the company 
offered to remit past due premiums 
with interest and permit the policy- 
holders to start off with a new slate. 
The date of the policy was moved up 
in each case to cover the time it was 
inactive. 

“We make the appeal to the lapsed 
policyholders on a personal basis so far 
as possible, endeavoring to show them 
that we are really interested in them,” 
said Mr. Delony. “Many persons are 
not able to take up back premiums with 
interest but can make the one payment 
necessary under our plan for the re- 
instatement. No reexamination is neces- 


sary unless at our discretion we re- 
quire it.” 
In new business Protective Life 


showed a 25 per cent increase for 
September over the same month last 
year. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BBNGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The following table shows the annual dividends per $1,000, effective May 1, 
1933, on the company’s ordinary life policy with increasing premiums: 
















































































— 
2 AT END OF POLICY YEAR 
—] 
ai? 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 12 | 13 14; 15] 16) 17) #18] 19) 20 
20 |$1. 18/$1. 27|$1. 38) $1. 51/$1. 63/$1. 76/$1. 90/$2. 05) $2. 21/$2. 38) $2. 46)$2. 56/$2. 66) $2. 75/$2. 85) $2. 94/$3. 06/$3. 16/$3. 28 
21 | 1.18] 1.28) 1.40) 1.51) 1.65) 1.78] 1.92) 2.08) 2.24) 2.42) 2.51) 2.61] 2.70) 2.81] 2.91) 3.01) 3.12) 3.24] 3.36 
22 | 1.19) 1.29) 1.41] 1.52] 1.67] 1.80) 1.95) 2.11) 2.27) 2.45) 2.54] 2.65) 2.75) 2.85] 2.96) 3.07) 3.18) 3.30) 3.43 
23 | 1.19] 1.29] 1.41) 1.54] 1.68) 1.82] 1.98] 2.13] 2.30] 2.50) 2.59) 2.69) 2.81) 2.91] 3.02) 3.13) 3.25) 3.38) 3.51 
24] 1.19) 1.30) 1.43) 1.55] 1.69) 1.84) 2.00) 2.17| 2.36) 2.54] 2.64) 2.76] 2.86) 2.98] 3.10) 3.22) 3.33) 3.46) 3.59 
25 | 1.19] 1.30) 1.44] 1.57] 1.71] 1.86] 2.03) 2.21) 2.39) 2.59) 2.69) 2.81) 2.92) 3.04] 3.16) 3.28) 3.41) 3.54) 3.68 
26 | 1.21) 1.31) 1.45) 1.59] 1.74] 1.90] 2.08) 2.26) 2.45) 2.66] 2.77] 2.88) 3.00) 3.12] 3.25) 3.38) 3.51) 3.64) 3.78 
27 | 1.21] 1.33) 1.47] 1.61) 1.77] 1.93] 2.12] 2.31) 2.51] 2.73] 2.84] 2.96) 3.08) 3.21] 3.34) 3.47] 3.61) 3.74) 3.90 
28 | 1.21) 1.34] 1.48] 1.64] 1.79] 1.98] 2.16) 2.36) 2.56] 2.79) 2.91) 3.03] 3.16] 3.29) 3.43] 3.56) 3.71) 3.85] 4.00 
29 | 1.22] 1.35) 1.51] 1.65) 1.82] 2.01) 2.20) 2.41) 2.62] 2.86) 2.98) 3.11) 3.25) 3.38) 3.52) 3.66) 3.81) 3.95) 4.11 
30 | 1.24) 1.37] 1.53) 1.69) 1.87] 2.06] 2.25) 2.47) 2.70) 2.94] 3.07) 3.20) 3.34) 3.48] 3.63) 3.77) 3.92) 4.08). 4.23 
31 | 1.25) 1.40) 1.56] 1.73) 1.91] 2.10) 2.31) 2.53) 2.76] 3.01] 3.15) 3.29) 3.43) 3.58] 3.73) 3.88) 4.04) 4.20) 4.36 
32 | 1.27) 1.42] 1.58] 1.76] 1.95} 2.15) 2.36] 2.59) 2.83) 3.09] 3.23) 3.38] 3.52] 3.68) 3.83) 3.99) 4.15) 4.31) 4.48 
33 | 1.29) 1.44) 1.62] 1.79) 1.99) 2.20) 2.41) 2.66) 2.91] 3.18) 3.32) 3.47) 3.62] 3.78) 3.95) 4.10) 4.27) 4.44) 4.61 
34| 1.31] 1.47) 1 64] 1.83] 2.03] 2.25] 2.47| 2.72] 2.98] 3.25] 3.41] 3.56] 3.72] 3.89] 4.05] 4.22] 4.39] 4.56] 4.77 
35 | 1.33) 1.50] 1.68) 1.87] 2.08} 2.30) 2.54] 2.79] 3.07) 3.35) 3.51] 3.67) 3.84] 4.00) 4.17) 4.34) 4.51) 4.70) 4.84 
36/1 35| 1.53} 1.71) 1.91) 2 2.36] 2.60) 2.86) 3.14) 3.44] 3.61] 3.77| 3.95) 4.12) 4.29) 4.47) 4.65) 4.83) 5.02 
37/1 36) 1.55) 1.74] 1.95) 2 2.41| 2.67) 2.94) 3.24) 3.54] 3.71) 3.88) 4.05] 4.23) 4.41] 4.60) 4.78] 4.97) 5.16 
38 | 1.39] 1.58] 1.78} 2.00) 2.22) 2.48) 2.74) 3.03) 3.32] 3.65] 3.82] 4.00) 4.18) 4.37] 4.56) 4.74) 4.93) 5.12) 5.31 
39 | 1.42] 1.61] 1 82} 2.04) 2.28) 2.53) 2.81) 3.11) 3.42) 3.75) 3.93) 4.12) 4.31) 4.49 4.68] 4.88) 5.07) 5.27) 5.46 
40 | 1.43] 1.64) 1 85) 2.08} 2.34] 2.61] 2.90) 3.20) 3.52) 3.87) 4.05) 4.25) 4.44) 4.64) 4.82) 5.03) 5.22) 5.42) 5.62 
41 | 1.46) 1 68| 1.90) 2.14) 2.40) 2.69) 2.98) 3.29) 3.63) 3.99) 4.18] 4.38) 4.57) 4.77 4.98) 5.18) 5.38) 5.59) 5.78 
42 1.49) 1 70} 1.93} 2.19] 2 4¢ 2.76] 3.06) 3.40) 3.73) 4.10) 4.31) 4.51] 4.72) 4.92) 5.13) 5.33) 5.54) 5.75) 5.95 
43 | 1.51! 1.74] 1.98] 2 25) 2.54) 2.83) 3.16) 3.59) 3.86) 4.25] 4.45) 4.66) 4.87) 5.08) 5.30) 5.51) 5.72) 5.93) 6.18 
44| 1.53] 1.77) 2.03) 2.31] 2.60) 2.92) 3.26) 3.61) 3.98) 4.38) 4.59] 4.81) 5.03) 5.24) 5.46) 5.67) 5.89) 6.11] 6.32 
45| 1.57) 1 "| 2.08] 2.38) 2.68] 3.01] 3.35) 3.72] 4.11) 4.52) 4.74] 4.96] 5.18) 5.41) 5.62) 5.85) 6.06) 6.29) 6.51 
46 | 1.60] 1.86) 2.14) 2.44] 2.75] 3.09) 3.46] 3.84) 4.24) 4.67] 4.90) 5.12) 5.34) 5.58] 5.80) 6.03) 6.25) 6.47] 6.70 
47 | 1.64] 1.91) 2.20) 2.51) 2.84] 3.19) 3.56] 3.96) 4.38) 4.82) 5.05) 5.29) 5.52) 5.75) 5.98) 6.21) 6.44) 6.66) 6.89 
48 | 1.67) 1.95) 2.25) 2.58) 2.9.| 3.29 3.67) 4.08] 4.52] 4.98) 5.21) 5.45) 5.69) 5.93] 6.16) 6.40) 6.63) 6.85) 7.08 
49 | 1.70) 2. 00) 2.32| 2.65) 3.01) 3.39) 3.79) 4.21) 4.67) 5.14] 5.39] 5.63) 5.88) 6.11) 6.36) 6.60) 6.83) 7.06) 7.29 
50 | 1 14) 2 os 2.38) 2.73 3.10) 3.50] 3.92) 4.36] 4.82) 5.31) 5.57) 5.82) 6.06) 6.31) 6.56) 6.80) 7.03) 7.26) 7.50 
51 1.78] 2. 11] 2.44| 2.81) 3.20) 3.61] 4.05) 4.50) 4.99) 5.49) 5.75] 6.01) 6.26) 6.52) 6.76) 7.01) 7.25) 7.49 7.71 
52 | 1.82) 2.15) 2.51] 2.89) 3.31] 3.73] 4.18) 4.66] 5.16) 5.69] 5.95] 6.21) 6.47) 6.73] 6.98] 7.23) 7.47) 7.71] 7.94 
53 | 1.86) 2.21 2.59) 2.98) 3.40) 3.85) 4.33) 4.81] 5.33] 5.88] 6.16) 6.42] 6.68) 6.95) 7.20) 7.45) 7.69) 7.93) 8.16 
54} 1.91) 2.27| 2.67) 3.07) 3.52) 3.98] 4.47) 5.00) 5.53) 6.09) 6.37) 6.65) 6.90) 7.17) 7.43) 7.69) 7.93) 8.18) 8.41 
55 | 1 | 2 7 2.73] on 3.64] 4.12) 4.64) 5.17) 5.73) 6.32) 6.60) 6.88) 7.15) 7.42) 7.68) 7.93) 8.19) 8.42) 8.67 
l 














Visits West Coast Agencies 

H. M. Holderness, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life arrived in 
Los Angeles on Nov. 1 on a business 
trip, conferring for two days with the 


S. S. Northington agency before pro- 
ceeding to the San Francisco Leslie 
F. Rice general agency where he will 
discuss production plans for the com- 
ing year. 





DIVIDEND SCALE FOR 


Announcement has been made of the proposed 1934 divi- 
dend scale of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
This schedule reflects a decrease 


pany of Hartford, Conn. 


of Year 


Ordinary Life 


Age at Issue 





Dividend at 





} 25 35 10 45 5 6 
1 3.05 3.23 3.44 3.71 4.08 24 «6. 
2 3. 3.56 3.86 4.25 5.50 6. 
3 3.4 3.67 4.00 4.43 5.77 6. 
; = 3.79 4.15 4.62 5.03 7 
& 3.3 3.92 4.30 4.81 5.45 6.29 7. 
6 3. 4.04 4.46 5.00 5.68 6.56 7. 
7 4.18 4.62 5.19 5.91 6.82 7. 
8 3. 4.3 4.78 5.38 6.14 7.07 8. 
> & 4.46 4.95 5.58 6.37 7.34 8. 
10 3.8: 4.60 5.13 5.78 6.60 7.60 8. 
11 3.$ 4.74 5.30 5.99 6.83 7.85 9. 
12 4. 4.89 5.48 6.19 7.07 8.12 9. 
13° 4.15 5.05 5.66 6.40 7.30 8.36 9. 
14 4.2 5.21 5.84 6.60 7.52 8.62 9. 
15 4.5 5.36 6.02 6.81 7.75 8.85 10 
16 4.4 5.53 6.20 7.02 7.97 9.09 10. 
17 4. 5.69 6.40 7.22 8.21 9.33 10. 
18 4.7% 2 5.86 6.59 7.43 8.42 9.56 10. 
19 4.85 5.39 6.02 6.77 7.64 8.64 9.78 11 
20 4.99 5.54 6.20 96 7.85 8.85 10.00 11. 







= ~ 

er 20 Payment Life 

an 

es Age at Issue 

mi} 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
1 3.17 3.26 3.38 3.50 3.67 3.90 4.22 
2 3.34 3.44 3.57 3.72 3.92 4.18 4.53 
3 3.50 3.62 3.77 3.95 4.18 4.46 4.84 
4 3.67 3.81 3.98 4.18 4.44 4.76 5.16 
5 3.85 4.01 4.19 4.43 4.70 5.05 5.48 
6 4.04 4.21 4.42 4.67 4.98 5.3 5.81 
7 1.22 4.42° 4.66 4.93 5.27 5.65 6.13 
8 4.42 4.64 4.89 5.19 5.55 5.96 6.46 
y 4.62 4.86 5.15 5.47 5.85 6.28 6.80 
10 4.82 5.09 5.40 5.75 6.16 6.60 7.14 
11 5.05 5.33 5.66 6.04 6.47 6.94 7.48 
12 5.27 5.58 5.93 6.3 6.78 7.28 7.83 
13 5.51 5.84 6.22 6.64 7.12 7.62 8.19 
14 5.75 6.11 6.50 6.96 7.45 7.97 8.55 
15 5.99 6.38 6.80 7.28 7.80 8.34 8.93 
16 B. 2 6.66 7.11 7.61 8.16 8.72 9.32 
17 6.95 7.44 7.96 8.52 9.11 9.71 
18 7.76 8.32 8.90 9.50 10.14 
19 8.11 8.69 9.30 9.93 10.58 
20 8.46 9.07 9.71 10.38 11.07 





1934 OF CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


of 25 per cent of the scale in use in 1933. The first 20 year 
dividend on the ordinary life, twenty-pay life, and 20 year 
endowment follows: 





—% 
Ee 20 Year Endowment 
be Age at Issue 
AS 2 30 35 45 50 55 
1 4.45 4.48 4.52 6 4.73 4.98 5.39 
2 4.76 4.79 4.8: . 5.06 5.3 5.78 
3 5.09 5.11 5.15 5.2 5.38 5.64 6.08 
4 5.41 5.44 5. 5. 5.72 5.98 6.42 
5 5.75 5.78 5.83 5. 6.06 6.33 6.78 
6 6.11 6.14 6. ‘ 6.42 6.69 7.14 
7 6.48 6.50 6.5 5. 6.79 7.06 7.51 
8 6.86 6.89 6. 7.02 7.18 7.43 7.88 
9 7.26 7.28 7. 7.42 7.57 7.82 8.27 
10 7.67 7.70 7. 7.82 7.97 8.22 8.66 
11 10 8.12 8. 8.25 8.39 8.64 9.05 
12 8.54 8.57 8.60 8.69 8.83 9.06 9.47 
13 9.01 9.03 9.07 9.14 9.27 9.50 9.89 
14 9.48 9.50 9.55 9.62 9.74 9.95 10.34 
15 9.98 10.00 10.04 10.10 10.22 10.43 10.79 
16 10.49 10.52 10.55 10.62 10.73 10.92 11.27 
17 11.03 11.06 11.09 11.15 11.25 11.45 11.78 
18 11.59 11.61 11.64 11.70 11.81 12.00 12.32 
19 12.17 12.19 12.22 12.28 12.39 12.59 12.92 
20 12.77 12.79 12.83 12.89 13.01 13.22 13.58 
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WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


We observe that several books have been 
recently issued attacking the institution of 
life insurance. Such indictments prompt us to 
pluck a thought from the classic Omar and | 











one-half so precious as the thing | 


Wonder what the critics buy 
they criticize. 


| The biggest trouble with life insurance is 
| that too little of it is owned by people who 
could get it and pay for it and will some day 
need it in spite of their present belief to the 


contrary. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Incorporated 1871 


R 

















| QUALITY 
CAMPAIGNS 


November is the birth month of 
President Julian Price. During 
this month the members of the 
Jefferson Standard field force pay 
their respects to him by taking 
part in a special new business 
campaign. 


Quality business is “the order of 
the day” and the campaign is 
based on definite sales ideas that 
help the field man write profitable 
business. 


For information about agency openings 


ADDRESS 


A. R. PERKINS 
Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


























SAID 
AGENT RENAKER:— 


"| regard securing these two applications 
as an achievement | must share with the 
Universal policy. | had tried for two years 
to interest each of these applicants but 
was unable to do so until | was in position 
to show them the Universal." 








So said Roy Renaker, a new National 
representative, in a letter accompanying 
his first applications. It is true — the 
Universal has features so uncommonly found 
in standard policy forms that it often is 
possible to interest the most calloused 
"see-me-a-month-from-now' prospect. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 











Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











118 | Ith Street, Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Des Moines, lowa Benefits Low Cost 
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App-A-Week for 1000 
Consecutive Weeks 


On Oct. 27, O. F. Gilliom, general 
agent for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company in Berne, Ind., 
completed his 
1000th con- 
secutive week- 
ly application, 
which marks 
a period of 
consistent life 
insurance pro- 
duction of 
nineteen years 
and twelve 
weeks. 

In honor of 
this splendid 
achievement, the home office of the Lin- 
coln National Life gave a surprise din- 
ner for Mr. Gilliom in his home town 
of Berne, Ind., on the evening of the 
day that marked the completion of his 
1000th consecutive weekly app. Vice- 
president and Manager of Agencies A. 
L. Dern acted as toastmaster. Four- 
teen of Mr. Gilliom’s agents and their 
wives were present, as well as a num- 
ber of home office officials. 

Although he does business in a town 
of less than 1800 population, the vol- 
ume and quality of his business has 
remained excellent. It was once said 
by a friend of his that “you can’t 
throw a rock anywhere on the main 
street of Berne without hitting one of 
Gilliom’s patrons.” These patrons are 
good ones, as evidenced by Mr. Gil- 
liom’s very favorable lapse rate. This 
year it is but 4.1 per cent. 








li 








Peoples Life Secretary 

Maurice Hartwell, who for a number 
of years has been actuary for the Peo- 
ples Life at Frankfort, Ind., has been 
appointed secretary of the company. 
Mr. Hartwell fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Don Trent, sec- 
retary. 


Manager at Dallas, Tex. 

Hugh F. Collier, for several years in 
the investment security business, has 
been named resident agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual at Dallas, Texas. 


Acacia Progresses 

Net new business of Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the first 
nine months of 1933 was 23 per cent 
ahead of the same period, 1932. 
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P. H. Young Agency Meets 


The Pearce H. Young agency in In- 
dianapolis, general agents in all of In- 
diana for the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, heid its annual edu- 
cational conference recently at the 
Marott Hotel in Indianapolis. Home 
office officials from Cincinnati, who at- 
tended were: William Muhlberg, vice 
president and medical director; Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, superintendent of 
agencies. 
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National Recovery 


Income Suggestion 


Julian S. Myrick, New York mana- 
ger for the Mutual of New York, takes 
the Government’s figures for the nec- 
essary minimum income and says to his 
agents: “If $15 a week is a minimum 
wage, then $15,653 is a minimum 
estate,” and he urges them to get out 
and sell that amount of life insurance 
to qualified prospects. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MutTuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 
Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


Ghe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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Selective Recruiting 
(Concluded from page 16) 


ful planning for agency training and 
suggested that it be planned with as 
much individual work as possible. He 
said that the idea that we can adopt 
a program by means of which we can 
make a success of everyone is only con- 
versation. 

Too many policies and too many 
frills and trick policies were other 
things against which Mr. Stevenson 
spoke a word of warning. Too much 
supervision was another error that, in 
his opinion, frequently has arisen, and 
he deplored the adoption of an apolo- 
getic attitude regarding life insur- 
ance. He urged the need of enthusiastic 
leadership working with the spirit of 
militant evangelism and believing firm- 
ly in the institution of life insurance 


and in the marvelous record it has 
made. 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president, 


Equitable Society, presented a report 
on the committee on replacement and 
stated that during the past year there 
have been added important develop- 
ments in the fight against replacement 
among which he mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The inclusion of twenty-eight addi- 
tional signatory companies, and no 
withdrawals, bringing the total num- 
ber in the group to 83. 

2. The increased effectiveness of com- 
pany and inter-company supervision, 
including the keeping of records of 
cases in jeopardy. 

3. An increasing interest and observa- 
tion and regulation by Insurance De- 
partments. : : 

4. The preparation and distribution of 
many “anti-twisting” pamphlets by 
life insurance companies, publishers 
and better business bureaus. _ 

5. The wholehearted support of insur- 
ance magazines. ; 

6. The cooperation of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
Local Associations. 

He devoted some time to the laws on 
the subject in various states. He paid 
tribute to the insurance magazines 
which have been helpful in the fight 
against the “twister.” He said that 
the American Life Convention has given 
thoughtful and urgent consideration to 
the problems of replacement and that 
the entire program of their session a 
year ago at Toronto and an important 
part of one of their programs at their 
recent convention in Chicago was given 
to this subject. 

H. M. Holderness, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on Financial Independence 
Week, 1933, and he asserted that the 


tbo 


In connection with the tremendous task of 


taking over the management and opera- 


tion of the business and assets recently 


purchased by us from the Missouri State 


Life Insurance Company, we take this op- 


portunity to express our thanks to the Home 


Office Executives, Field Executives, and 


Agents of other Life Insurance Companies 


for the help and co-operation which they 


have given us in such generous measure. 





IFE INSURANCE ComPANY 


Walter W. Head, President 
Saint Louis, Mo. 








most important duty of the agency of- 
ficers is to assist the general agents dur- 
ing the present disturbed conditions. He 
asserted that the devotion of a week to 
the publicity and promotion of life in- 
surance has proved a success. H. E. 
North, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, discussed plans for the 
Financial Independence Week next 
year and said that the companies will 
be asked to underwrite the movement 
and indicated that the amount asked 


may be about $100,000. The week will 
be that of March 26, 1934. 

An interesting paper, “What a Small 
Company Can Do,” was presented by 
Ralph H. Rice, Jr., vice-president, Na- 
tional Fidelity, in which Mr. Rice out- 
lined training plans in use by his com- 
pany and other features in its manage- 
ment. Another speaker was D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, who, under the title, “What a Con- 
test Can Do,” described the aggressive 

methods employed 








the Beneficiary. 


and Sub-standard Classes. 


contract readily profitable. 


Apply to 





For the Wide Awake Agent 
Who Desires to Get Ahead 


We offer a complete set of modern policy 
forms, including Modified Life, Family 
Income Rider, Retirement Annuities and 
Juvenile Policies including Insurance on 
Policies issued with or 
without Disability, General and Travel 
Accidental Death Benefits for Standard 


Numerous leads are available by means 
of our group contacts and other sources, 
and effective cooperation makes the agency 


The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


by his company in 
a campaign which 
he described as 
being in _ the 
nature of a war- 
fare against leth- 
argy and _indif- 
ference. 

In his address 
President James 
A. Fulton, of the 
Home Life, dis- 
cussed the rela- 
tionship between 
the general recov- 
ery endeavor and 
the life insurance 
business and he 
asserted that the 
American nation 
has entered into a 
new era in which 
cooperation is 
playing a far 
greater part and 
individual com- 
petition a lesser 
part. 
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J. J. Magrath’s Fine 


Lecture to Institute 


N. Y. Department Official Says 
State Supervision Precludes 
Need of Federal Control 


In a lecture this week before the 
fire insurance class of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Joseph J. Magrath, 
chief of the Rating Bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, while dis- 
cussing in the main the history and 
development of State supervision of 
insurance, touched on many of the ques- 
tions which are currently engaging the 
attention and study of insurance exec- 
utives. 

Mr. Magrath discussed for example 
certain phases of the investment situa- 
tion, including an explanation of the 
warrant of the action of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in its valuation program. On this point 
he said, “The great question which must 
be resolved with regard to future super- 
vision is whether the laws are unduly 
liberal in affording opportunity for 
speculative investment of funds held 
for the benefit of policyholders,” and 
further, that “The thing to be hoped 
for and the sensible thing under the 
circumstances would be for the pre- 
dominantly sounder elements in the in- 
surance business to collaborate with 
supervising officials in the drafting of 
desirable amendments to the insurance 
laws, designed not to obstruct the free 
and intelligent investment of funds for 
the protection of policyholders but to 
curb reckless speculation and_ the 
manipulation of funds through the de- 
vice of holding companies and sub- 
sidiaries.” 

Reference was made by Mr. Ma- 
grath to the rumblings in the insurance 
field about the prospect of federal con- 
trol of insurance. This condition of 
mind was excused by the lecturer as 
being one induced by the accomplish- 
ments of the federal government in its 
war on the forces of depression. He 
asked, however, that consideration be 
given to the manner in which the Con- 
gress of the United States has pro- 
vided for the supervision of insurance 
in the territory under its direct control 
(District of Columbia) and it was 
pointed out that Congress had rejected 
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The American Colony 
Insurance Co. Formed 


A meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Colony Insurance Company, 
the American Merchant Marine Insur- 
ance Company and the Colonial States 
Fire Insurance Company was held last 
Monday morning at which it was voted 
to merge the three companies into a 
new company to be known as the Amer- 
ican Colony Insurance Company. All 
three companies are affiliated with the 
Equity Corporation which is headed by 
David H. Milton: The Equity Corpora- 
tion held 56,140 shares of the capital 
stock of the American Colony out of 
75,000 shares outstanding; 75,400 
shares of the American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Company of the 80,- 
000 shares outstanding and 42,601 
shares of the capital stock of the 
Colonial States Fire out of the total of 
62,500 shares outstanding. The three 
companies were organized in New York 
State and originally wrote fire, marine 
and automobile insurance and the con- 
solidation affects assets totaling ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. The consolida- 
tion now awaits the approval of Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick. 








or failed to act upon the model insur- 
ance code offered by the American Bar 
Association. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and its power to 
secure uniformly high standards from 
the supervision of insurance was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Magrath as an exist- 
ing agency capable of accomplishing 
all the benefits sought by those who are 
minded to seek federal control. 

In speaking of the objection to in- 
adequate rates, Mr. Magrath said, “It 
is not the function of capital and sur- 
plus funds to absorb normal losses of the 
business. These funds exist for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing company existence. 
They may be called upon to absorb 
catastrophe losses or provide against 
shrinkage in assets. They may be needed 
to provide against errors in judgment 
in the establishment of the tariff rate 
level, for after all rate makers and 
underwriters in the exercise of their 
best judgment cannot preconceive the 
conditions which may effect losses dur- 
ing the periods for which they establish 
premium rates.” 
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Hope Held Out for 
Working Agreement 


Conferences May Result in Estab- 
lishment of Practices Code 


Unenforced by NRA 


It is not impossible, many observers 
feel, that the controversies and discus- 
sions precipitated by the existence of 
the NRA and its code requirements 
may result in the establishment of a 
working agreement between companies 
and agents which will bring the rela- 
tions of these two elements of the busi- 
ness to a degree of harmony and unity 
never before attained. 

It is also possible that this accom- 
plishment may be effected without the 
participation of any governmental 
agency with the result that the ma- 
chinery may be created for maintaining 
harmonious company-agency relation- 
ships which will exist and function 
perhaps long after the NRA is in 
discard. 

At the present time the agents’ NRA 
code dealing with competitive practices 
is being held in abeyance pending the 
forthcoming discussions between the 
committees of the companies and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the aim of which will be to 
establish recognized standards of prac- 
tice within the fire and casualty busi- 
ness. 

Hope for the success of the confer- 
ences is entertained by many observers 
because it is felt that the companies 
desire for self-regulation rather than 
federal intervention of any kind is 
stronger than, and will overcome, their 
previous indisposition to enter into a 
pact with the agency forces which dealt 
with practices heretofore regarded as 
a matter of individual company privi- 
lege. 

Furthermore, there has been noted 
an air of seriousness and sincerity in 
the various confreres which augurs suc- 
cess for their undertaking. It is pointed 
out, also, that the participants in the 
conferences constitute such an inclusive 
representation of the stock fire and 
casualty insurance business that should 
they arrive at codified agreements it 
is unlikely that any opposition could 
muster enough strength to render its 
program ineffective. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Getting After the 
Insurance Racketeers 


Herbert L. Davis, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the District of Columbia, 
acting under the direction of the board 
of commissioners in cooperation with 
the corporation counsel, has been con- 
ducting a campaign to rid the District 
of Columbia of alleged nefarious insur- 
ance organizations which operate under 
the guise of “aid societies,” etc., who 
apparently have violated Section 648, 
et seq. of the Insurance Laws of the 
District of Columbia, which provide, 
in effect, that any person who shall aid 
in carrying on the business of any such 
company or organization or shall act 
as agent or solicitor for any concern 
not licensed to do business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction thereof 
in the police court of the District shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or, in default of payment, by im- 
prisonment in jail for not less than ten 
nor more than sixty days. 

Mr. Davis, through the department, 
has secured convictions against solici- 
tors of a so-called mail order society 
and, in commenting upon it, he says 
that while it is known, of course, that 
where these concerns limit their activi- 
ties exclusively to instrumentality of 
United States mails the respective in- 
surance departments have no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises, however, his de- 
partment has been able to detect and to 
bring before the local court solicitors 
who were personally accepting money 
and issuing policies to the residents of 
the District of Columbia. He adds: 
“It is felt that there is a better and 
brighter day before us, having in mind 
the highly efficient work being done by 
Postmaster General Farley toward the 
issuance of fraud orders, thus debar- 
ring insurance racketeers from the use 
of the United States mails. This de- 
partment hopes to have further good 
news to communicate to you within a 
few weeks along the broader lines of 
obtaining fraud orders.” 





The Election in 


New York 


Even insurance men are not ignor- 
ant of the fact that there is an elec- 
tion close at hand in New York City 
of even more than usual interest, and 
references have been made in these 


columns of New York insurance men 
who are taking an active part in the 
campaign, both as candidates and party 
At the annual banquet of the 


workers. 


General Brokers’ Association of Met- 
ropolitan District, Inc., held last week 
at the Hotel Astor, the six hundred 
“journalists” present were presented 
with a “news release” announcing that 
a committee of more than 3,500 mem- 
bers, “one of the largest insurance 
groups ever organized,” had declared 
that night the support of Joseph V. 
McKee and the entire McKee-Cuff- 
Straus ticket. This came from the 
headquarters of the McKee party and, 
it was explained, had nothing to do 
with the General Brokers’ Association 
as an association. The announcement 
said that all the Recovery (McKee) 
party candidates would speak next Sat- 
urday, Nov. 4, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
which is the headquarters of the party, 
at a luncheon which the insurance com- 
mittee would tender to James I. Cuff, 
candidate for comptroller. The com- 
mittee was organized by T. Frank Ho- 
gan of Richmond, who is general chair- 
man. Francis J. Hughes is executive 
secretary. Other leading spirits are 
H. H. Reed, manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America and In- 
demnity Company of North America 
and partner of Mr. Cuff in the insur- 
ance business; R. A. Corroon of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds; J. Ives Barton, vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty 
Company; Charles Griffin, president of 
the Bronx Insurance Men’s Associa- 
tion; Mortimer L. Nathanson, past 
president of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association; Adolph Stern- 
berg, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Bronx Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. A. Byron, past president of 
the General Brokers’ Association; S. 
N. Eben, treasurer, National Insurance 
Associates; Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company. 


Also Opposed to 
Racketeering 


The same organization likewise dis- 
tributed to the guests at the brokers’ 
dinner a copy of its resolution passed 
last spring, regarding insurance racke- 
teering, as follows: 

“Whereas at the joint meeting of 
local board and local club representa- 
tives with the board of directors of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, several members called atten- 
tion to the fact that certain brokers 
and agents in the State of New York 
were using their political connections 
for all that it was worth in order to 
get desirable casualty and surety busi- 
ness on an unfair basis; and, 

“Whereas such practice is contrary 


to the ethics of the insurance business 
and should no longer be tolerated; and, 

“Whereas agents and brokers are de- 
sirous of terminating such practice at 
once; 

“Therefore be it resolved that this 
convention prepare the proper bill for 
introduction at the next session of the 
Legislature for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting the Department of Insurance 
from issuing licenses to public officials 
or near relatives as insurance brokers 
or agents.” 


Fire Prevention 
Display for Ships 

At the shipping exhibition opened 
some time ago at the Salon Nautique 
Internationale in Paris, a fire preven- 
tion section was a feature which 
aroused much interest. It was organ- 
ized by M. O. Queant and over thirty 
firms exhibited such items as fireproof 
materials, fire detectors, extinguishers, 
etc., and showed their particular appli- 
cation for use on shipboard. The 
Scandinavian Shipping Gazette, of Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark, in commenting on 
the display, referred particularly to a 
lecture concerning fire prevention on 
board liners, delivered by M. Kling, 
head of the Paris City Chemical Lab- 
oratory, where Mr. Kling and an as- 
sistant, M. Florentin, had been con- 
spicuous in scientific circles for the 
invention of a coal hydrogenation proc- 
ess which, it is stated, would likely 
have led to some materialization were 
it not for the present economic and fi- 
nancial crises. For a number of years 
Mr. Kling has been in charge of 
fire prevention research as regards 
Paris theatres. In his address, Mr. 
Kling laid particular stress on the very 
simple ways in which the smaller-used 
implements, to which one ordinarily 
paid little attention, could be rendered 
quite fireproof and thus would deprive 
fire of a substantial amount of possible 
aliment. 


Need for Revision 


In a luncheon address before the up- 
town Chamber of Commerce of New 
York recently, James. J. Hoey of 
Hoey & Ellison, who is running for 
the presidency of the Borough of Man- 
hattan on the McKee ticket, said that 
there was need to reassemble, revise 
and recodify the fire prevention laws of 
the City of New York and he expressed 
the belief that every fire hazard in 
buildings could be immediately re- 
moved. 
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Mr. Hardy's 
Annual Report 


As usual, an interesting and valu- 
able feature of the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., held last week in New York City, 
was the report of Secretary Edward R. 
Hardy. Mr. Hardy is a scholar, but 
that does not prevent his reports from 
containing characteristic flashes of hu- 
mor which add to their enjoyment. In 
his report last week, he said he had al- 
ways recalled with peculiar delight a 
notice which appeared on a bulletin 
board in regard to the time of holding 
the meetings of a certain organization. 
The notice read: “The quarterly meet- 
ings of this society, which heretofore 
have been held once in six months, will 
be held hereafter once in two years.” 
He said that while we may not be be- 
lievers in five or ten-year plans, he 
thought a sigh of relief would be given 
by a great many if annual meetings 
could be arranged so that they would 
come once in five years, or perhaps, even 
better, once in ten years. 

Mr. Hardy reported the present mem- 
bership of the Institute to be 1,122, of 
which 698 were associate members, a 
gain of 162 over the previous year. He 
reported that 1,513 persons registered 
for examinations during the present 
year, as compared to 1,595 in 1932 and 
1,536 in 1931. Students who registered 
represented thirty-five States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and the seven 
Provinces of Canada. Of the 1,513 
students registering, 1,233, or 81.4 per 
cent, actually sat for the examinations 
and seven groups achieved the unusual 
record of having all the students who 
registered actually take the examina- 
tion. Two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one papers were submitted, of 
which 825 received honor marks, 1,230 
received passing marks and 316 were 
failures. 

Mr. Hardy, representing the Insti- 
tute, visited a number of cities where 
the courses are given during the year 
and also attended the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration of the Institute movement 
at Manchester, England, where it was 
founded in 1873. 


As Easy as 
Taking Castor Oil 


Paul W. Kearney writing on “Fire 
Prevention Economics” in the October 
number of the American Mutual Maga- 
zine, the monthly house organ of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, of Boston, says that while it 
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is true we have made progress by 


trebling the investment in our fire de- 
partment—that is to say we get more 
than our money for it—the fire loss 
should be greatly reduced. Taking 
New York City, he says that while 
twenty years ago there was an average 
of about 14,000 annual fires, we now 
have over 31,000 and that where the 
total annual loss used to amount to 
around $9,000,000 it is now close to 
$18,000,000. He says this means that 
we now spend $3.41 per capita for a 
fire department good enough to keep 
the loss down to $2.42 per capita 
whereas twenty years ago the outlay 
for the fire department was $1.69 
and the per capita loss $1.95, or, 
in other words, in terms of fires, it used 
to cost $600 to extinguish a fire cost- 
ing $642 in damages and now we spend 
$770 to put out blazes which destroy 
on an average $550 each. 

Mr. Kearney says that while we may 
have no quarrel with what the fire de- 
partment does with the money given it 
every year, “we certainly owe our- 
selves one good kick in the pants for 
suffering a condition which makes the 
business of fighting fires as costly a 
proposition as that.” He adds that 
conditions in New York are far better 
than in hundreds of cities where fire 
losses are two, three and even four 
times these levels. 

Mr. Kearney holds that outside of 
the leading cities our fire departments 
will have to become fire preventionists 
even more than fire fighters, or, as he 
expresses it, we have got to have more 
inoculations before the fever and doses 
of high pressure medication after the 
temperature has become devastated. 
His contention is that fewer fires is a 
simple remedy, and he says it is as 
simple as castor oil and just as pleasant 
to take as the modern brand, and he 
especially emphasizes the fact that in 
the industrial field, where we have 90 
per cent of the fires that hurt, a thor- 
ough-going application of this homely 
remedy is long overdue. 





Questionnaires by |.M.U.A. 


Questionnaires have been sent to its 
members by the Inland Marine Under- 
writers’ Association requesting infor- 
mation in connection with the new 
agency qualification rules adopted by 
the association to become effective the 
end of this month. The questionnaire 
defines company counters, branch office, 
marine managerial offices and Metro- 
politan agents and asks each company 


to show whether it has units of this. 


type and how many of each. 
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SMOKE 


By RaLPpH REED WOLFE 


HERE was what might well be 
called a grand array of talent seated 
on the dais in the ball room of the 
Astor Hotel at the annual banquet of 
the General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., last week. 
In fact, so great and imposing was this 
array that I, for one, was filled with 
misgivings. The actual dining did not 
begin until 7.30 o’clock and the menu 
showed that enough food was coming, 
course by course, to take at least an 
hour for its eating, and things like 
aiguillette of turbot diplomate and 
pave glace Monte Cristo should not 
be gulped. The menu card also printed 
along with the name of the toastmas- 
ter, Hon. James Albert Conway, jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Kings 
county, and former insurance commis- 
sioner of New York State, the names 
of the distinguished guests on the dais, 
though I dare say most of the diners 
knew them without the need of a direc- 
tory. But the menu did not say how 
many of them were to be called upon 
by the toastmaster to make addresses. 
Even the finest of oratory begins to 
lose its first fresh tang by three or four 
o’clock in the morning. Would all be 
called upon? Would half of them? I 
ate wondering. 
* * * 
Y fears were groundless. Presi- 
dent Arthur Arnow—he has 
been president for the past five years— 
gave a brief and interesting address 
ending with a poem he had composed 
which was more or less addressed to 
the insurance commissioner. Judge 
Conway made a few remarks in his 
accustomed interesting fashion and 
called on Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick, whom I had 
had the pleasure of hearing before that 
day when he addressed the delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Institute at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
a * * 
HAT was practically all except for 
a few words from one or two 
others on the dais and a bow as they 
were introduced by Judge Conway to 
the rest of us. It was a fine dinner 
and, to my way of thinking, was run 
in the way all such affairs should be 
conducted. As D. Tendron slightly 
misquoted the great Schopenhauer in 
referring to it, “To eat a dinner with 
no pain and not be bored is the ulti- 
mate happiness possible to man on 
earth.” 








Last YEAR 23,582 foreign claims—claims 
which had to be handled in cities other than 
those in which the policies were written— 
were settled through this Company’s 10,000 


agencies and claim offices. 


The Seattle policyholder who figures in an 
accident in Albany need but telephone our 


Albany agent. 


USFa&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


F&G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices: 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Chicago Board Honors 
Jay S. Glidden, Mor. 


Cuicaco—Jay S. Glidden, manager 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
was the honor guest at the quarterly 
meeting of the Board last Thursday, 
the occasion being his completion of 
twenty-five years of continuous service 
for the board. 

Mr. Glidden became manager upon 
the retirement of Ernest Palmer. Pre- 
viously he had been associate manager 
for several years. He is known as one 
of the most expert fire insurance raters 
in the country, being an expert in the 
analytic system. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Palmer’s immediate 
predecessor was the late H. H. Glidden, 
father of J. S. Glidden. 

The board presented Mr. Glidden 
with a handsomely illuminated testi- 
monial which was signed by all of the 
class one members. The presentation 
was made by Oscar E. Aleshire. C. E. 
Tuttle also lectured on the exhibit of 
old fire fighting equipment and fire 
markers belonging to the Insurance 
Company of North America, which was 
at the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
was brought to the board meeting. 

The following new members of the 
executive committee were elected: W. 
N. Achenbach, western manager of the 
Aetna; Lyman M. Drake of Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney and Barbour; and Al- 
fred Enger of Enger and Barnett. 


Death of Stanley R. Bruce 

Stanley R. Bruce, for the past 
twenty-three years State agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company in 
Oklahoma until his resignation last 
May, died last week after a lengthy 
illness. Mr. Bruce was one of the best 
known field men in Oklahoma. For 
several years he traveled in Texas for 
the Fireman’s Fund and later was spe- 
cial agent for Terzelvant and Cochran 
of Dallas. 


L. A. Wight 


L. Allyn Wight, former senior part- 
ner of the firm of L. A. Wight & 
Company, died recently at his home in 
Montclair, N. J. Mr. Wight was the 
first United States manager of the 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company, with which he was connected 
for 20 years. He formed in 1900 the 
firm of L. A. Wight & Company from 
which he retired in 1911. Mr. Wight 
was one of the best known marine 
underwriters in the United States. 
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An Approach to Fire Insurance 


To employ the hackneyed phrase of 
the banquet chairman, Clayton G. Hale 
needs no introduction to readers of 
The Spectator. Articles regarding in- 
surance written by him which fre- 
quently have appeared in this mag- 
azine, have aroused much interest and 
favorable comment and his series of 
brief articles which, under the heading, 
“A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work,” 
have appeared every other week since 
the Dec. 29, 1932, issue, has furnished 
timely and stimulating suggestions on 
the many phases of the fire and casualty 
business from the standpoint of the 
agent. 

His book, “An Approach to Fire In- 
surance,” published by The Spectator 
Company as the first of a series of 
books on insurance to be sold at a dollar 
a copy, will meet a long felt want for 
such a treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Hale is a young man, but an 
agency man of wide experience and a 
producer of note. He knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly and he also has the 
happy faculty of imparting the results 
of his knowledge and experience in a 
lucid and entertaining fashion. The ex- 
perienced insurance man will find his 
“An Approach to Fire Insurance” both 
stimulating and instructive. The young 
man on the threshold of his insurance 


career will discover it a most valuable 
guide. 
Mr. Hale divides his book into 13 


chapters. He traces the history of fire 
insurance from its embryonic concep- 
tion to the present time and gives in 
concise and scholarly fashion the major 
concepts of insurance and explains the 
fundamentals of the business so that 
they are easily comprehended. The 
chapters relating to the fire insurance 


contract itself—Chapters IV, V, VI, 
VII and VIII make, we believe, one of 
the most thorough and lucid analysis 
anywhere to be found. The titles of 
the four following chapters well show 
their purpose—IX, “The Nature of 
Fire”; X, “The Allied Fire Coverages”; 
XI, “Interruption of Business,” and 
XII, “The Inland Marine Lines.” The 
concluding chapter, XIII, “Choosing a 
Company,” will prove to many readers 
one of the most valuable in the book 
for in it the author considers with 
logical thoroughness a number of vital 
factors in regard to insurance com- 
panies which more than ever in these 
days should attract the attention of 
all insurance men. 

In Chapter X, “A Misunderstood 
Clause,” Mr. Hale treats a subject that 
is all too frequently misunderstood, or, 
at least not thoroughly understood 
either by the average agent or by the 
insured—the co-insurance clause of the 
modern fire policy. Explanation of this 
clause has been given by other writers 
and many of them are excellent in 
their way, but there remains so much 
confusion and misunderstanding that, 
we believe, the way Mr. Hale explains 
and analyzes it will go far in remov- 
ing such confusion and misunderstand- 
ing. 

A feature of the book which adds 
much to its practical value is the 
reproduction of the Old New York 
Standard Policy Form and the policy 
form which became effective in New 
York State in 1918. 

So brief a review gives an inadequate 
summary of a book on fire insurance 
which, we believe, is bound to take a 
high place among the best works of 
this nature. 








Becomes Special Agent 


Announcement has been made by the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., of the appointment of 
T. Edward Nation as a special agent, 
with headquarters in the Travelers 
branch office in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Nation will have as his territory East- 
ern Missouri and Southern Illinois 
which is under the supervision of 
Thomas Kingsley, Jr., manager for the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Nation goes to the St. Louis office 
from Minneapolis where he served the 
company for a number of years as an 
engineer. 


Delinquent Agents 


Theodore Thulemeyer, insurance com- 
missioner of Wyoming, has notified all 
fire companies licensed to do business in 
that state that the Insurance Depart- 
ment requires that they file a statement 
as of Oct. 1, and quarterly thereafter, 
giving a list of all Wyoming agents 
who are in arrears in the payment of 
balances on policies issued by them 
more than 90 days prior thereto, the 
amount due from each such agent for 
each month delinquent and the total 
amount of such delinquency. This 
statement in the form specified must be 
filed by the companies within 30 days 
after the quarterly period above men- 
tioned. 
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2 Some of the Booklets £& 
$ We Publish to Help & 
Our Agents!... 


£ £ 
SB Every insurance company publishes litera- 5 
ture. But we believe that the current 

£ Southland booklets are outstanding be- £ 
cause of pure logic contained in them. 

J They don’t back the hearse up to the 5 
$ door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 

Among them are personal budget books, £ 
$ 44 reasons for life insurance protection, > 
a typical retirement income case, the 

$, Southland house organ, and others. 5 

Southland Life 

B Insurance Company S 
S HARRY L. SEAY, President : 
$ $ 
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New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 










A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 









100 William Street - - - New York City 
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More than a ~ 
Century of Progress 








The North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., has gone through 
conflagrations, panics and hard times 
without wavering. It is now in better 
financial condition than ever. Always 
it has pursued a policy of sound under- 
writing and conservative investment. 


Its reputation for paying just claims 
prompty and cheerfully is well known. 
Its loss-paying agencies dot the globe. 





NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


. .. Writing Fire and all Kindred Lines .. . 
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Fire Insurance Companies’ 
Aggregates for 1932 


The Table of Aggregates shown on 
this page represents the 1932 consoli- 
dated financial statement of 361 stock 
120 of the largest mutual 
fire and automobile insurance compa- 


companies, 


nies, and 18 of the country’s 
largest reciprocal organiza- 
tions. The stock company ag- 
gregates embrace the financial 
statements of every stock fire 
insurance company operating 
in this country in 1932. The 
items in the table have been 
compiled from data in the Fire 
Insurance Year Book, publish- 
ed some time ago by The Spec- 
tator Company. 

The total income of all stock 
fire, marine and full coverage 
automobile companies last year 

was $872,731,321, a decline of 
$61,044,057. Total income in- 
cludes the item of $83,043,484 
transferred from capital to 
surplus, as well as $5,098,203 
remittances from the home of- 
fices of foreign companies and 
other small miscellaneous items. 
The actual cash income of these 
companies was $781,300,171. 

Total disbursements of the 
stock companies were $914,836,- 
291, a decline of $58,791,188. 

Stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, at the close of last year, 
had total admitted assets valued 
at $2,182,915,128, distributed 
as follows: 


Class Per Cent 
Real estate owned ....... 2.71 
Mortgage loans ..........-. 3.41 
Collateral loans ........... 14 
Bonds, government ....... 8.87 
Bonds, state and municipal 7.79 
Bonds, railroad ........... 12.03 
Bonds, public utilities..... 7.87 
Bonds, industrial and mis- 

“eee 4.46 
Stocks, railroad .......... 6.72 
Stocks, public utilities..... 8.74 
Stocks, banks, trust and 

My -tsegeduatentathanavea 10.08 


Stocks, industrial and mis- 
CE vawaeneacesees 14.13 
[ cnickehndeandebeateeans 6.4! 
Agents’ balances .......... 5.3 
Interest and rents, due and 
Bt veduadenthseuneasen 
All other assets 


Total admitted assets.. 100.00 

Bonds of all classes owned 
were 41.03 per cent of the total 
admitted assets and stocks 39.66 
per cent of admitted assets. 
United States Government 
bonds and cash accounted for 
15.33 per cent of admitted as- 
sets. 

Total surplus to policyhold- 


ers at the close of the year, was 


$111,338,994 lower than at the close of 
The decline was 
caused in a large measure by the fact 
that many companies adjusted their 
surplus accounts to true market condi- 
tion existing on Dec. 31, 1931, which 
was reflected in the surplus decrease 
and an increase in contingency and spe- 


the preceding year. 


cial reserves which were $369,958,355 
at the end of the year. 


Fire Association Dividend 

A dividend of $1 a share was de- 
clared last week by the directors of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia on the 
new stock of the company. 





FIRE INSURANCE AGGREGATES FOR 1932 








INCOME 
Fire Premiums... . 
Other Premiums 
otal Premiums 

Increase in Year 
Interest and Dividends 
Rental Receipts. . 
Borrowed Money. 
Profit on Securities 
Other Income . 

Total Income 

Increase in Year 





DISBURSEMENTS 

Fire Losses Paid 

Other Losses Paid. 

Total Losses Paid 
Increase in Year 

Adjustme nt Expenses 

Age nts’ C ompensation 

Field Supervision 

Home Office Salaries 

Rents. bawuae 

Taxes 

Other Manage me nt E xpenses 
Total Management Expenses 

Real Estate Repairs and Taxes | 

Borrowed Money Repaid 

Dividends. . 

Profit and Loss, Etc.. 
Total Expenses 
Increase in Year 

otal Disbursements 
Increase in Year 


ASSETS 
Real Estate Owned 
Mortgage Loans 
Collateral Loans 
Bonds, Government 
Bonds, State and Municipal 
Bonds, Railroad ca 
Bonds, Public lt tilities 


Bonds, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Stocks, Railroads 

Stocks, Public Utilities 

Stocks, Banks, Trust and Insurance Cos 
Stocks, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Cash 


Age nts Balances 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 
Increase in Year 





LIABILITIES 
Losses Unpaid, Fire 
Losses U npaid, Other 
Adjustment Expenses Reserved 
Unearned Premiums, Fire 
Unearned Premiums, Other 
Borrowed Money Due 
Taxes Due.. 
Contingency and Spe cial Reserves 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities ; } 

Increase in Year | 
Capital. . oe 
Net Surplus. . 

Surplus to . ~~ aeeeeee 


Increase in Year..... ; : 4 























* “Other income”’ 
paid in, $2,061,202 surplus contributed and 
$89,613,150. ‘Other income” 


capital to surplus. Aggregate ‘“‘other income’’ 


from capital to surplus, $1,220,261 surplus paid in, 
$91,423,150. ¢ 
7,922 remittances to home offices and $48, 
$3,729,369 dividends to stockholders and $273,187 
1 stock companies therefore include $52,259,983 paid stockholders, 
Includes $1,971,763 guaranty capital. 


offices of foreign companies. Total, 
policyholders, $6,36 
mobile companies includes 
‘dividends’ of al 
and $607,421 paid policyholders. tf 
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$5,098,203 


of automobile companies includes $68,00 




















Stock Fire, Mutual 

Stock Fire, Marine and Fire and Reciprocal 

and Marine | Stock Auto- | Automobile Automobile Organiza- 

—308 mobile—53 — —12 tions—18 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies |Organizations 
$494 446,732) $3,041, 031 $497 ,487 ,763)| $77,382,154) $8,982,313 
151,101,638} 31,933,252) 183,034,890 20 ,008 , 885 11,383,707 
645 ,548 ,370| 34,974 \283 680 ,522 ,653|/|} 97,391,039) 20,366,020 
—91 ,491 ,494 ~13 /215 5033 -104 ,706 ,527|| —13 ,416 ,969| —3,726,860 
79 ,656 ,449 , 887,800) 83,544,249 10,312,143 1,686 ,085 
4,357 ,323 97 , 309 4,454,632 1,129,127 638 
5 , 869,782 1,215,182 7,084,964 559 , 400 67 ,400 
305,117 40,719 345 ,836 210 ,667 8,913 
*94,664,490) *2,114,497) *96,778,987 778,425 549,915 
830 ,401 ,531| 42,329,790) 872,731 ,321|| 110,380,801; 22,678,971 
—47 ,127 ,269| —13 ,916 ,788| —61 ,044 ,057|| —14,895,347| —3,989,455 
299 ,079 ,627 5,181,023) 304,260,650 27 , 433 , 809 4,081,966 
80,365,320} 16,248,134) 96,613,454 8,703 , 287 6,900 ,512 
379 ,444,947| 21,429,157) 400,874,104 36,137 ,096| 10,982,478 
—29,101 ,022) —4,623 ,805| —33 ,724,827|| —4 349; 083; —2,205 ,652 
20 ,670 ,242 2,806,332) 23,476,574 2 500/998 1,354,398 
176,750,499 5,785,067) 182,535,566 10,813,234 461,384 
28,820 , 546 1,404,469} 30,225,015 3,337,113 1,188,070 
49,144,921 2,932,264) 52,077,185 8,303 ,534 2,784,406 
8,109,787 554,501 8,664,288 944 , 860 26,766 
26 ,812 ,223 1,564,029) 28,376,252 1,486 , 839 259,774 
| 35,126,237 2,060,987] 37,187,2% 24 6,098 ,764 3,305,456 
324 1764 »213| 14 se 317| 339,065 ,530|| 30,984,344 8 ,025 ,856 
276,805 2/238 2,339, 043 Fk Fea 
3" 246, a7¢ 44. 403 2,290,77% ft ere 
$55 , 232 ,77( 14,002,556) £59,235,326]| a43,420,672 5,694,242 
80,992 O89 6,562,848] 87,554, 937| 2,970,871 863 , 805 
486 ,182 ,493| 27,779,694) 513 ,962 ,187 80 ,954 ,987| 15,938,301 
—24 246 "137 —820 ,224| —25 ,066 ,361|| —4,314 ,487 67 ,948 
865 ,627 ,440| 49,208,851; 914,836,291); 117,092,083; 26,920,779 
—53 ,347,159| —5,444,029| —58,791,188|| —8,663,570| —2,137,704 
57,181,257 1,896,848) 59,078,105 14,544,426 29,500 
69 ,529 ,933 4,854,209) 74,384,142 17,418,059 2,742,375 
2 489, 077 7 606 , 520 3,095 , 597 1,968,742 11,000 
10,880,999} 193,704,838 30 ,945 ,904 10,489 ,534 
9,536,837) 169,961,967|| 32,406,05 13,736,432 
: , 835 ,68 11,872,559) 262, = 245 31,031,509 1,998 ,927 
160 ,602, aa 11,269,464) 171,872,267 34,000 ,303 1 ‘974, 783 
91,081, 6,231,212} 97,312,968 9,315,870 1,581,009 
143006: 160 3,676,983 146 683.143 10,088 , 260 1/000 
183,110,385 7,710,081) 190,820,466 18,835,816 48 ,832 
213,616,813 6,474,759) 220,091,572 10,889,164 11,560 
298 ,871 , 243 9,281,436) 308,152,679 13,582,405 750,561 
132 ,085 ,038 8,783,818) 140,868,856 16,594,947 5,284,915 
108 , 960 , 386 6,777,805) 115,738.191 10,420,421 2,733,958 
13,023,161 828,704 13,851, 865 2,484,394 401,325 
| 13,220,949 1,369,278} 14,590,227 1,992 ,396 1,689,155 
2 080 863 616) 102 ,051 ,512/2 182 915 128|| 256,518,875; 43,484 ,866 
|-100 ,822 ,544| —2,216,106/-103 ,038 ,650 1-10, "084 *079 —2 ,462 ,571 
80,341,311 1,268,906} 81,610,217 9,197 ,906 602 ,344 
37 , 209 , 558 6,609,375) 43,818,933 2,484, 506 3,093,221 
4,464,835 275,054 4,739,889 2,097 ,798 132,174 
580 ,625 , 865 6,657 ,308| 587,283,173|| 63,538,951 6,403,183 
102 , 164,003 17/088 }472 119,252,475 262,581 3,187,311 
15,847 ,407 1,720,379] 17,567,786 467 ,660 117,470 
21,458,272 1,570,561 23 ,028 , 833 1,184,250 152 ,056 
358, = ,692) 11,270,663) 369,958,355 12,540,820 1,203 ,020 
38, 159,090 2,824,435) 40,983,525 13,971,046 1,634,711 
1 238 958 033| 49,285,153|1 288 243 186} 114,745,518] 16,525,490 
7,346,480) —1,909,845 5 ,436 ,635 1 *817 "393 203 ,844 
315226 622 = 8 £ fF 2, >) RS eer 
. * *§ B® 8 fF 8. fF ee Sree 
854,759,760) 52,607,235) 907 ,366 ,995||{141,773 ,357| 26,959,376 
110 ,485 ,873 —853 ,121/—111 ,338 ,994|| -11 ,901 ,472| —2 ,666 ,416 








of fire and marine companies includes $81,293,484 transferred from capital to surplus, $1, 
remittances from the home offices of foreign companies. 
0 surplus paid in and $1,750,000 transferred from 


160,261 surplus 
Total, 


of stock fire, marine and automobile companies includes $83,043,484 transferred 


““Dividends’’ of fire 
536,614 dividends paid stockholders. 
dividends paid 
$6,367,922 remittances to home offices 
@ Includes $72,162 dividends on guaranty capital. 


policyhold 


$2,061,202 surplus contributed and $5,098,203 remittances from the home 
and marine companies includes $334,234 paid to 
“Dividends’’ 


of auto- 
ers. Aggregate 
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Insurance Brokers Plan 
National Organization 


Special Committee of Illinois As- 
sociation Reports Favorable 
Responses from Other Cities 





CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—Steps now are 
underway toward the organization of 
a national association or federation of 
insurance brokers according to reports 
received at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of IIli- 
nois last Friday. The matter was men- 
tioned in the address of Arthur S. 
Schwartz, president, and in the report 
of J. A. Mudd, chairman of a special 
committee that has been discussing the 
association with brokers’ organizations 
in other cities. 

Mr. Mudd reported that favorable 
responses have been received from New 
York, Boston, San Francisco and other 
cities and that formulation of a con- 
stitution and by-laws now is under- 
way. 

Mr. Mudd asserted that formation 
of the national association should be 
expedited so as to assure adequate 
representation of the brokers in the 
code negotiations at Washington. He 
declared that such codes usually must 
be filed by a national association and 
warned that if the code as proposed by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is adopted it will mean the 
“elimination of the broker.” 

The Illinois group elected eight new 
directors as follows: Dixon A. Ballan 
tine, C. A. Berger, Angus Chassells, 
Arthur J. Gallagher, J. Robert John- 
son, Frank P. Lavin, J. C. Shepherd 
and J. P. Wahlman. 

The principal spe&Aker was P. J. 
Angsten, chairman of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Commission, who asserted that 
the cost of compensation insurance is 
all out of proportion to what the fram- 
ers of the law contemplated. He 
promised action by the commission 
against ambulance-chasing lawyers and 
also said that it hopes to get to the 


unscrupulous adjusters by requiring 
licenses of all adjusters. 
Clifford DePuy, publisher of Des 


Moines, who is to publish a magazine 
tor the Illinois brokers, said that the 
first issue would come out January 1. 
Roger W. Budlong will be the editor. 


United States Companies 
Barred from Canada 


Ins. Department Rules Against Use 
of Mails Because of Lack of 
Licenses 


The Dominion Insurance Department 
of Canada has handed down an order 
which virtually prohibits 15 United 
States insurance companies from par- 
ticipating in Canadian business, the 
Canadian Government charging that 
the companies were not licensed to do 
business in Canada. The privilege of 
using the mails was withdrawn from 
six companies, the American Travelers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Burbank Mu- 
tual Life and Benefit Association, Los 
Angeles; Postal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Prudence Mutual 
Benefit Association, Jersey City; Ster- 
ling Casualty Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, and Union Mutual Life Company, 
Des Moines. 

Under the order nine other companies 
are permitted to use the mails only to 
correspond with present subscribers. 
These are the Travelers’ Health Asso- 
ciation, Omaha; Ministers Casualty 
Union, Minneapolis; Commercial Trav- 
elers Benefit, Boston; Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Mutual Accident Association, 
Utica; Commercial Travelers’ Eastern 
Accident Association, Boston; Connecti- 
cut Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Ac- 
cident Association, New Haven; Illinois 
Traveling Men’s Health Association, 
Chicago; Illinois Commercial Men’s As- 
sociation, Chicago; Iowa State Travel- 
ing Men’s Association, Des Moines. 

The order resulted because of mail 
order campaigns for Canadian business 
carried on by American companies and 
the Canadian Insurance Department 
stated that some of the companies of- 
fered bonuses and prizes to policy- 
holders, whieh is contrary to govern- 
ment regulations. 








A letter of protest to the Metropoli- 
tan Life was authorized over the al- 
leged practice of the Great Lakes Mort- 
gage Corp., the company’s mortgage 
correspondent in Chicago, controlling 
the insurance on risks formerly under 
the control of individual brokers. The 
question also was raised as to whether 
the government will control the insur- 
ance on loans handled through the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 


* CAS LALTY *%& COMMENT 





R.F.C. to Underwrite 
Standard Accident Issue 


$3,375,000 to Be Supplied to 
Facilitate Purchase of Pre- 
ferred Stock Issue 


From the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company of Detroit, Mich., has 
received a definite commitment of its 
assistance in adding additional capital 
funds to the company. Funds to the 
amount of $3,375,000 will be forth- 
coming from the R. F. C. for the financ- 
ing of an issue of preferred stock in 
the Standard Accident. 

In a letter to the agents of the 
Standard Accident explaining the de- 
tails of the transaction, Paul M. Bowen, 
vice-president of the Company, states, 
“The financing does not involve a loan 
to the Standard. Under the plan to be 
followed, an underwriting group con- 
sisting of certain officers, directors and 
stockholders, will subscribe to the new 
issue of preferred stock at a sale price 
of $3,375,000 divided as to capital and 
surplus (the division has not yet been 
announced). Using this stock as part 
collateral and adding the group’s pri- 
vate assets in a substantial sum as 
additional coilateral, the group will 
then borrow from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the money needed 
to pay the Standard for the stock sub- 
scribed for. Thus it is seen that new 
money for the Standard represents new 
capital funds and will appear in its 
statement as such. As more normal 
business conditions return, it is the 
Standard’s intention to retire the pre- 
ferred stock.” 

The transaction will be completed 
after the necessary corporate action is 
completed. A meeting of the stock- 
holders will have to be held and other 
details will require consideration and 
decision before the Standard is in 
actual receipt of the amount subscribed. 
It is stated that the transaction will be 
hurried with all possible speed con- 
sistent with legal requirements. 

Vice-President Bowen states that the 
completion of the negotiations with the 
R. F. C. will result in establishing 
the Standard in a strong financial 
position as the company disclaims any 
large and uncertain obligations. 
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London Lloyds Granted 
Two Months’ Extension 


Illinois Department Allows More 
Time to Underwriters for Setting 
Up Guaranty Fund 


Cuicaco, Oct. 31—A two month ex- 
tension has been granted Underwriters 
at Lloyds, London, to set up the guar- 
anty fund of $250,000 in Illinois re- 
cently demanded by Ernest Palmer, 
director of insurance. This was an- 
nounced following a conference between 
Mr. Palmer and representatives of two 
of the largest syndicates in the Lloyds 
organization, Harvey Bowring of C. T. 
Bowring & Company and L. J. Taylor 
of C. E. Heath & Company. 

The new deadline date is January 1, 
the penalty for failure to set up the 
fund being cancellation of the organiza- 
tion’s license to do business in this 
State. Regardless of the fact that 
Lloyds is licensed in only Illinois and 
yet does business in all parts of the 
country, it is believed that the demands 
of the director of insurance will be com- 
plied with. 

The question, however, first must be 
put up to the numerous individuals and 
concerns underwriting at Lloyds which 
accounts for the extension in time. An 
indication of the number of persons 
concerned comes from the statement by 
John S. Lord, sole attorney in fact for 
Illinois that between six and eight 
hundred individuals were concerned 
with and participated in the under- 
writing of the business placed in 
Illinois last year, business that required 
premiums totaling $350,000. 

Attorney General Otto Kerner has 
ruled that such a deposit should be made 
by the London organization. It has 
been indicated that there will be “no 
test cases” further indicating that the 
demand of the Illinois department will 
be complied with. 


Extent of Operations 


Illinois is the only State in which the 
London organization is formally li- 
censed and Mr. Lord was emphatic in 
saying that he is concerned only with 
business written in this State. He 
further stated that any business writ- 
ten in other States is offered direct to 
London by the brokers and is not 
cleared through his office. However, the 
Illinois business is fully reported to the 
State insurance department and taxes 
on premiums in this State are paid, 
Mr. Lord said. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Among the names of 160 prominent 
men selected by Judge J. Wallace Ley- 
den as members of the special “blue 
ribbon” jury panel for the next term 
in Bergen County, are John C. Conklin 
of the John C. Conklin Agency, Hack- 
ensack, and Charles H. Borg of 
Englewood, real estate and insurance. 
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Four years ago a Bergen County 
agency made an exhaustive study 
of automobile insurance conditions 
throughout the state. The result of 
that investigation showed that about 
70 per cent of motor vehicle owners 
in the State of New Jersey did not 
carry Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance. A similar examin- 


ation of recent date indicates that that 
ratio is maintained notwithstanding 
the opportunities offered for premium 
charges lower than those fixed by the 
manual. 

* * * 

Under the new regulations installed 
by the City Council of Hackensack the 
Fire Department section of the De- 
partment of Safety has changed its 
system of hours for work. The full 
complement of men will be kept in 
service at the three fire houses at all 
times under the new shift. Firemen 
will give up five hours of their days 
off for inspection of buildings and giv- 
ing instructions to owners and tenants 
as to proper methods for fire preven- 
tion. 








Mutuals Profiting Most 
by New Michigan Law 


LANSING, MICH., Oct. 30 — Despite 
educational campaigns and considerable 
advertising and solicitation effort put 
forth by representatives of the big 
stock casualty companies it appears 
from experience of some of the larger 
agencies that relatively little of the 
new business resulting from the new 
motorists’ financial responsibility law, 
effective Oct. 17, has gone to the stock 
carriers. The local mutuals and re- 
ciprocals have probably got the bulk 
of the business, it is admitted, as they 
have been energetically pushing their 
sales campaigns on a price basis par- 
ticularly appealing to that class of 
drivers most affected by the law. 





Statement of 
Insuranshares 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 31 — Statement of 
Insuranshares Certificates, Inc., of 
Baltimore, showed a total income of 
$117,373 for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30. After deduction of expenses 
and interest charges, net income was 
$89,399, exclusive of losses on sales of 
securities charged to capital surplus. 

The addition of a net income credit 
of $59,546 increased the undistributed 
operating income from $451,299 on 
Jan. 1 to $600,245 on Sept. 30. 

Taking the investments of the corpo- 
ration at their bid market prices and 
cash and other assets, less liabilities, 
it was stated that the liquidating value 
of the corporation was $4.16 a share on 
Sept. 30, compared with $4.18 on June 


Program Announced for 
Illinois Agents’ Convention 


CuicaGco, Oct. 31—Many men of out- 
standing importance are on the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held in Rockford, Nov. 7 at Hotel 
Nelson. 

On the banquet program are Ralph 
Rawlings, president of the Western In- 
surance Bureau; Walter D. Williams, 
president of the Western Underwriters 
Association; John F. Stafford, western 
manager of the Sun, and Ernest 
Palmer, director of insurance. The 
principal speaker at the formal pro- 
gram will be Allan I. Wolff, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, his subject being the 
N. R. A. code of competitive practices. 

Other speakers include R. T. Nelson, 
deputy director of insurance; Ralph W. 
Miller of Conkling, Price and Webb; 
Frank C. McAuliffe, chief of the Fire 
Insurance Patrol of Chicago; and W. 
P. Robertson, assistant to the president 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America. The morning session will be 
open to members only while the speak- 
ing will be on the afternoon session. 

The local agents of Rockford will 
hold a stag party on the evening of 
Nov. 6 for the visitors, and the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company will hold a 
buffet luncheon the day of the meeting. 








30. On last March 31 the figure was 
$2.48 and on June 30, 1932, it was 
$2.03 a share. 
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Automobile-Pedestrian 
Collision Accidents 


The chance of injuries proving fatal 
when a pedestrian is hit by an auto- 
mobile is more than 100 per cent greater 
than the probability of death to an 
occupant of a car injured in a collision 
of automobiles, and is nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the probability of 
death from injury suffered in all other 
personal-injury automobile accidents 
combined. 

This hazard to pedestrians as re- 
spects motor vehicle traffic is brought 
out in a study of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company which shows that 
although automobile-pedestrian collision 
accidents number nearly 8 per cent 
less than personal-injury collisions be- 
tween automobiles, deaths from auto- 
mobile-pedestrian collision accidents are 
nearly 96 per cent greater than fatali- 
ties from collisions between auto- 
mobiles. 

The first and last quarters of the year 
are shown as the most hazardous 
months for pedestrians. The rate of 
pedestrian death per accident is 25 per 
cent greater in those months than in 
the second and third quarters of the 
year. 

The investigation shows that when an 
elderly person is struck by an automo- 
bile the probability of death is much 
greater than for younger persons under 
similar circumstances. The rate of 
death per person injured among pedes- 
trians 65 years of age and over is 265 
per cent worse than the average for all 
ages. In the ages up to 14, the summer 
months are shown to be especially 
dangerous, while among pedestrians 
over 15, the winter months are more 
hazardous. 





Most Dangerous on 
Country Highways 

The most dangerous thing which a 
pedestrian can do in motor vehicle 
traffic is to walk along country high- 
ways, as the rate of death among pedes- 
trians in such accidents is approxi- 
mately three and a half times as great 
as the average for all pedestrian acci- 
dents. Data for New York State show 
that the rate of pedestrian death per 
accident along rural highways during 
dusk and darkness is nearly 48 per cent 
worse than during daylight. 

The safest place for a pedestrian to 
cross the street is at an intersection 
with the signal. Crossing an intersec- 
tion against a signal is extremely 


dangerous, as the rate of pedestrian 
death per accident under such circum- 
stances is nearly half again as great 
as crossing with the signal. The rate 
of death per accident among pedestrians 
crossing intersections diagonally is 
twice as great as crossing with the 
signal, and in crossing between inter- 
sections the rate of pedestrian death 
per accident is one and a half times 
as great as in crossing with the signal 
at intersections. 

Although automobile-pedestrian col- 
lision accidents comprised only 38 per 
cent of all personal-injury automobile 
accidents last year, deaths from mis- 
haps involving pedestrians were nearly 
47 per cent of all motor vehicle fatali- 
ties. Throughout the country last year 
around 13,500 persons were killed in 
more than 280,000 automobile-pedes- 
trian accidents. 


Scale of International Re- 
Payments Still in the Dark 


In the course of a communication to 
creditors of the International Reinsur- 
ance Corporation, George deB. Keim 
and W. H. Comstock, ancillary re- 
ceivers in California for the defunct 
casualty carrier, say in part: 

“We regret that we are unable at 
this time to make an estimate of the 
probable dividend which will be paid. 
It may seem strange that no estimate 
can be made at this time but we are 
faced with an enormous task. This 
corporation absorbed fifteen companies 
during the past two years. These com- 
panies were operating in 28 States. 
Receivers have been appointed in 17 of 
the 28 States. Mortgage loans and 
marketable securities of a substantial 
value have been depésited with various 
State departments for the purpose of 
qualifying the company to write busi- 
ness in those States. Inasmuch as it is 
likely that these assets will be held for 
the benefit of the claimants residing 
therein it is impossible to estimate what 
amount will be ultimately realized on 
these assets. It is estimated that we 
have in excess of four hundred thous- 
and claimants. It is true that most of 
these claims are small and many will 
not be filed, yet forms must be sent 
to each claimant whose name appears 
on our records. 

An audit which has been in progress 
since shortly after the receivers were 
appointed is practically completed in 
California and is being completed in 
the Philadelphia office early in Novem- 
ber. Although the premiums due are 
carried on our books at a substantial 


amount it is impossible to estimate what 
will be ultimately realized from this 
source. The receivers feel that it would 
be very unwise to even attempt an 
estimate of the probable amount which 
will be paid to claimants. 


N. Y. Accident and Health 
Club's Interesting Background 


The Accident and Health Club of 
New York began the season’s activities 
with a dinner meeting at the Golden 
Hill Restaurant on William Street last 
Thursday, and will continue its usual 
functions throughout the winter and 
spring. This is a remarkably solid 
and enthusiastic organization. Though 
formally organized in 1925, its real 
origin dates back much further. A 
quarter of a century ago a small group 
of accident and health men, drawn to- 
gether by common interests, met regu- 
larly, almost daily, for luncheon in 
Reissenweber’s old restaurant located 
on Maiden Lane. Although the group 
scattered in time, three of the old crowd 
are prominent in the field today. They 
are James R. Garrett, Stewart M. La- 
Mont and Andrew J. Mountrey. (At 
the dinner last week, at which a burles- 
que Mayoralty campaign was staged, 
Mr. Mountrey, in the role of Mayor 
O’Brien, was the hit of the evening.) 
About ten years later, another informal 
group customarily held monthly meet- 
ings but gradually disbanded during 
the war years. In 1925, under the 
leadership of Harry J. Miller and with 
the assistance of Fred G. Burgoyne, 
Harry G. Helm and the late Harry 
Schroeder, the first meeting of the Ac- 
cident and Health Club of New York 
was held. At present it has a member- 
ship of over 110 claim, underwriting 
and service men. The officers are Presi- 
dent, Ray L. Hiils, Great American 
Indemnity Company; vice-president, W. 
Franklyn White, Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany; secretary, Fred G. Cloos, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; treas- 
urer, Harry A. Usher, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. 


According to the recently published 
report of the census bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., the State of New Jersey had 
fewer deaths from motor vehicle acci- 
dents in 1932 than in either of the two 
preceding years. 

The 1932 fatalities were 1162, com- 
paring with 1296 in 1931 and 1281 in 
1930. 
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Another Poster for High- 
way Safety Campaign 


Motor Vehicle Commissioners of 14 
States and the District of Columbia an- 
nounced on November 1, the distribution 
of the seventh and last poster of the 
1933 Street and Highway Safety Cam- 
paign. The series which was carried 
in the 10,000 service stations of eight 
large oil companies was prepared by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. Each of the 
posters bore a warning to motorists to 
drive more safely, or to observe some 
common traffic regulation, the viola- 
tion of which causes death and injury. 
The final poster dramatizes the danger 
of disobeying traffic signal lights with 
the injunction, “Stop on Red Light!” 
The picture, in five colors, shows a 
roadster crashing broadside into a sedan 
in which there is a man, woman and a 
little girl. The roadster has run through 
a red light at an intersection. Death or 
injury appears inevitable. The failure 
of drivers and pedestrians alike to ob- 
serve traffic light signal directions in 
1932 cost the lives of 1240 foot travelers 
and injured 44,630 more. 

The series this summer began with a 
most dramatic picture of a motorist 
with an injured child in his arms. It is 
implied that he has just struck the 
child. This poster has obtained very 
wide distribution not only through the 
oil service stations, but through com- 
panies allied in the National Bureau, 
agents’ associations, and civic societies 
throughout the United States. Some of 
the other subjects have been: child 
pedestrian hazards, glaring headlights, 
don’t pass on hills, dangerous smooth 
tires, traffic law obedience and the like. 
The companies cooperating in the cam- 
paign are: Colonial Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., Gulf Refining Company, 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, 
The Texas Company, and the Warner 
Quinlan Company. 





Clark Hungerford, Bureau 
Assistant, Joins F. & C. Co. 


Clark Hungerford, assistant in the 
Automobile Department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, has resigned to join the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company of New 
York, one of the “America Fore” 
group. Mr. Hungerford will be in the 
Agency Department under Superinten- 
dent of Agencies M. J. O’Brien. It is 
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expected that he will be transferred to 
the Albany Branch of the F. & C. at an 
early date. 


Camera Effective in 
Trapping Claim Fakers 


In more than one instance individuals 
and organized bands of fake claim 
racketeers have been caught red-handed 
at their game through the resourceful- 
ness and skill of photographers, ac- 
cording to the magazine Camera, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. In cases where 
scientific detection has failed utterly, 
where even medical skill has proved 
useless to cope with the ingenious tricks 
practiced by men and women eager to 
earn easy money by falsifying injury 
claims, the camera has succeeded. 

Recently a case came up in the 
Superior Court of the San Francisco 
district that well illustrates the possi- 
bilities of this branch of industro-legal 
photography. Incidentally, it will ex- 
plain some of the ingenious methods 
employed by a few camera men who 
have found their work with the insur- 
ance companies fascinating as well as 
profitable. 


The plaintiff made the claim that 
an automobile accident had crippled him 
and that he no longer had normal use 
of his legs. He walked to the witness 
stand on crutches. To back up his 
claim, the attorney for the plaintiff 
presented the testimony of reliable 
physicians who had made thorough ex- 
aminations of his condition. It looked 
to all, including the 12 jurymen, that 
the insurance company hadn’t a thing 
to stand on and would have to part with 
a large sum. 

At this stage, the insurance company 
lawyer called to the witness stand a 
young man who carried with him a 
portable motion picture projector and 
screen. After the perfunctory question- 
ing of this witness to bring out the 
fact that he was a capable photog- 
rapher, the court room was thrown in 
semi-darkness. The screen told a story 
that gave the lie to the plaintiff and 
his coterie of expert witnesses, for it 
showed him walking on his two legs 
like any normal human, and actually 
enjoying the exercise. This surprise 
testimony saved the insurance company 
some $10,000. They are now one of a 
number of large insurance companies 
that spend large sums of money acquir- 
ing photographic evidence of this sort. 
In one instance recently $600 was spent 
to secure 50 ft. of film to help fight a 
questionable claim for $25,000. 








The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OME time ago in this column I was 
pleased to point out the unusually 
splendid safety record of the railroads 
of this country in 1932. In that year 
only one passenger lost his life in a 
train accident, that passenger being a 
railroad employee off duty who was 
riding on a rail motor passenger car 
when it collided with another train. 
Unfortunately, the record this year has 
not been so bright. There have been 
three major train accidents so far this 
year to our knowledge. Two of those 
—one near Washington, D. C., and the 
other in Texas—were caused _ by 
bridges being weakened by flood waters 
and giving away under the weight of 
trains. Steel coaches on those trains 
prevented an excessive loss of life, and 
neither mishap was a serious discredit. 
to the accident prevention work of the 
railroads. 


* * * 


HEN came the wreck at Bingham- 

ton, N. Y., on Sept. 5, in which four- 
teen persons were killed and thirty-two 
were injured. The circumstances on 
this occasion were considerably differ- 
ent. In the first place, all the fatalities 
were reported to have been the direct 
result of a wooden coach being crushed 
between steel coaches. This, of course, 
was preventable. The report of the 
Safety Bureau of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in fixing the blame 
for the failure of the man element, 
placed primary responsibility upon the 
engineer of the milk train which ran 
into the rear end of the stalled ex- 
press, and secondary responsibility 
upon the engineer and conductor of 
the express train. 


* * * 


HAT is interesting in the light of 

all prevention activities is the crit- 
icism of the Erie Railroad made in the 
report. “The recard of this case,” read 
the report, “does not do credit to the 
Erie Railroad, for there have been too 
many employees who failed in one way 
or another to perform their duties to 
the fullest possible extent. Such a sit- 
uation is a reflection on those responsi- 
ble for the proper functioning of the 
operating department and justifies the 
recommendation that greater efforts 
shall be made in the way of instruction 
and supervision.” And so it is with 
the failure of an employee in many 
cases. Too often it is a failure of the 
system of which he is only a part. 
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Company-Agency 
Accord Hoped 


(Concluded from page 25) 


It is expected that committees from 
the fire companies, the casualty com- 
panies, and the agents will be brought 
together for the first of a series of dis- 
cussions in about a week’s time. Both 
the length and the outcome of the dis- 
cussions are unpredictable, as they will 
deal with the problems which have 
ever been the most perplexing and diffi- 
cult of solution. How far the companies 
will go in establishing ironclad control 
over numerous competitive practices is 
still as questionable as it was before 
the conferences began. However, it is 
agreed that the spirit of candor and 
goodwill on all sides is unique and that 
no previous company-agency confer- 
ence ever approached the possibilities 
of this one. 

To some the forthcoming discussions 
hold out the hope of the establishment 
of a genuine forum for company-agency 
problems which will redound to the ad- 
vantage of both the carriers and the 
producers for many years to come. 





Texas Board Rejects 
Balance Proposal 


DALLAS, TEx., Oct. 30—The State 
board of Insurance Commissioners of 
Texas has disapproved of the resolutions 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance commissioners asking that com- 
panies submit to the State commis- 
sioners the names of agents delinquent 
in the payment of balances. The board 
rejected the proposal following a resolu- 
tion adopted by the executive committee 
of the Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents condemning the proposition. 





George L. Schulze 


George L. Schulze, 47, vice-president 
of the American Automobile Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., died of 
pneumonia on Sunday, Oct. 29, at his 
home, 10 North Taylor Avenue, St. 
Louis. He had been ill for nine days. 

Mr. Schulze was a graduate of the 
Central High School of St. Louis and 
also of the Law School of St. Louis 
University where he received highest 
honors. Later he was admitted to the 
practice of law in Missouri, but sper * 
only a short time in active practice. 
He entered the title and abstract busi- 
ness before he associated himself with 
the American Automobile Insurance 
Company as a claims attorney in 1913. 
He was elected vice-president in 1926. 


California Agents 
Meet Nov. 8-10 


San Francisco, Oct. 30—Advance 
registrations for the annual convention 
of the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, to be held in Pasadena, 
Nov. 8, 9 and 10, are very satisfactory, 
according to Frank C. Colridge, exec- 
utive secretary of the organization, who 
recently returned from a visit to the 
convention city where he was caring 
for the various details regarding the 
meeting. 





General America Companies 
Have Radio Program 


General America Companies of 
Seattle, consisting of the General In- 
surance Company of America, the First 
National Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica and the General Casualty Company 
of America, are inaugurating a radio 
broadcasting program for publicity 
purposes. The Companies will go on the 
air Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week over Broadcasting Sta- 
tion KOMO, and Station KJR will be 
used for Tuesday and Thursday pro- 
grams. 





Skelding Becomes Actuary 
of National Comp. Council 


The appointment of A. Z. Skelding 
as actuary of the National Council of 
Compensation Insurance was made this 
week by the governing committee of 
that organization. In announcing the 
appointment, W. F. Roeber, general 
manager, said that it was “made in 
recognition of his demonstrated ability.” 
Mr. Skelding has been assistant actuary 
of the Council for the past four years 
and has been in charge of the actuarial 
and statistical work, so that his new 
appointment involves no change in 
duties. 





Grade Crossings Take 
Toll in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 31—The grade cross- 
ing accident is one of the most inex- 
cusable of all traffic mishaps, and yet 
19 such collisions between automobiles 
and locomotives have occurred in Bal- 
timore City alone since Jan. 1, injuring 
eight persons, it is pointed out by the 
Safe Drivers’ Club of America. 

The sight of railroad tracks ought to 
be sufficient in itself to cause any mo- 
torist to stop, look and listen, said 
Chris Wyld, an insurance traffic expert 
assigned to the staff of the American 
Legion, which is sponsoring the safety 
campaign in Maryland. 


Ruinous Competition 
vs. Adequate Rates 
(Concluded from page 7) 


betide, whatever the temptation to get 
in increased volume, whatever the ar- 
gument of importunate producer, what- 
ever the reason given by prospective 
assured keen on practising rigid econ- 
omy, the wise insurance executive will 
charge and collect the adequate rate or 
let some other company take the busi- 
ness. What good possibly is accom- 
plished by taking any other course? 

The insurance business like any other 
business will and can continue to last 
only as long as it can show a profit. 
Profit is absolutely essential for the life 
of business. Without it business hesi- 
tates, halts, and then hastens to its 
doom. In the insurance business, that 
profit must come from profitable pre- 
miums—which means adequate rates. 
Therefore, the one bit of advice to be 
given to and heeded by all insurance 
executives is: With all thy getting, get 
adequate rates. 





Switzerland General 
Licensed in Kentucky 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Oct. 30—The 
United States Branch of the Switzer- 
land General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has been ad- 
mitted to the state by U. A. Gentry, 
state insurance commissioner. The 
company is authorized to transact fire 
and allied lines of reinsurance. T. F. 
Baker of Little Rock is designated as 
Arkansas Agent. 





Auto Fleet Ruling 
By Illinois Dept. 


Commissioner of Insurance Harry 
E. McClain this week issued the follow- 
ing ruling, effective as of Nov. 1, 1933, 
and controlling on all policies of the 
character designated issued on and after 
said date: 


Fleet Insurance shall be designated 
as a contract or policy covering five 
(5) or more automobiles and/or trucks, 
owned by an individual, partnership or 
corporation and used chiefly in the busi- 
ness of such individual, partnership or 
corporation and no privately owned 
automobiles and/or trucks shall be in- 
cluded in such Fleet policies at Fleet 
rates unless such automobiles and/or 
trucks owned by employees of such per- 
sons, firm or corporation are actually 
and primarily used in the business of 
such person, firm or corporation and 
the operating expense of which shall be 
borne by said person, firm or corpora- 
tion. 
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A Strong, Permanent, Conservative Old Line Company 
Has Valuable Territory Open in 


MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA | 
WEST VIRGINIA TENNESSEE GEORGIA 


CON TRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and 
Long Term Renewals. 


A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 


George Washington Life Insurance Company | 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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THREE PLANS 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
FAMILY INCOME 
READJUSTMENT INCOME 


Today’s insurance is being written on defi- 
nite plans—fiexible—fitting ANY need— 
intensely practical. Today’s sales- 
men Need Thorough TRAINING 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 








Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 





is GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Be 
q@ PoLticy LABELS atcxinos |p 
| Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
lam 7 


AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR COPY 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Cempany of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. 





Waco, Texas 





Write teday. 





FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 








Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 

















FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 





There Is a Heme Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 

















OPPORTUNITY! 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audit. Caleulations Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Examinations 


&% WEST 40TH STREET 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. 


New York 





DONALD F, CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 


CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1.A. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSWRANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Adviee on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 

Author “‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’’ 

Attention to 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 

Business—Pensions 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldz., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
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128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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24 to 72 Heur Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 


FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















The Look Ahead 


(Concluded from page 15) 
time agents. I think, however, that, re- 
gardless of our position on the legiti- 
macy of the place of the part-time 
agent in the field of selling, we all of us 
recognize that there are still great 
groups of people who play no really 


constructive part in the sale of 
insurance and yet manage to collect 
commissions which should properly go 
to those people who are actually doing 
the creative selling in the field. 
If we want to bring into our busi- 
ness men of high type who are going 
to devote their whole lives to the study 


and practice of proper life insurance 
procedure—who are going to build a 
clientele to whom they will give proper 
service and, by the maintenance of a 
close personal relationship, give us 
that quality of persistent business 
which is the salvation of our compa- 
nies, then we must find a way to pro- 
tect those men against this unfair 
competition. I do not believe this ques- 
tion is academic. I believe the great 
group of men and women who are de- 
voting their entire lives to this busi- 
ness of ours have a right to demand, 
and sooner or later will properly de- 
mand protection against this unfair 
competition. 
oR * * 

There is another phase of our selling 
methods which I think constitutes un- 
fair competition to the trained life 
insurance salesman, damages the busi- 
ness as a whole, and calls for careful 
consideration and _ probably radical 
revision of method. 

It is the practice of mass recruiting 
of life insurance salesmen, with little 
care in their selection, and of turning 
them loose in great numbers, often in- 
adequately trained—to interview great 
numbers of potential buyers. 

Regardless of any temporary volume 
this type of procedure may produce, it 
seems clear to me that it sets up sales 
resistance that is damaging to the 
properly equipped salesman and to the 
business itself. 


There is another phase of the New 
Deal which is outstanding. It is, as 
we all recognize, an attempt, which 
we believe will be successful, to com- 
bine social planning with the main- 
tenance of individual initiative. We 
have recognized that our present com- 
plicated civilization without some form 
of national planning will not function. 
The Socialist would go the whole step 
and have the nation perform every 
function. Under his plan, life insur- 
ance would disappear and the care of 
old people and widows and orphans 
would be assumed by the State. We 
do not believe that is sound. We think 
that after all, the business of living is 
to live and that the progress of human 
beings depends upon their own strug- 
gles and the development of individual 
character through the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative. 

We believe that the effort upon which 
the American people have embarked is 
an effort to furnish an answer to the 
chaos of an unplanned society without 
recourse to State Socialism. Our an- 
swer is, “Not Lenine, but Roosevelt.” 

The New Deal plans for the widest 
use of individual initiative. It plans 
for self-government within industries 
whenever that is possible. Moreover, 
it preserves the essential principle of 
reward for unusual effort. 
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